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England and Cotton 


HE Southern states are less excited than they 

were about the cotton situation. It is realized now 
that the assumption that Germany was getting no 
cotton was not sound. Holland and Sweden com- 
bined imported nearly 1,200,000 more bales in the 
year since the war began than in the preceding year 
and doubtless the greater part of that cotton went to 
Germany. Also in the earlier part of the year part 
of the Italian cotton went to Germany. 

Even if the South does not get as high a price for 
cotton next year as it has had during this year she 
will still be in a fairly sound condition. It will cost 
her less to produce this year’s crop. She is using a 
much smaller amount of fertilizers. Her acreage of 
foodstuffs planted has increased considerably. The 
following may be taken as examples of the increase 
in 1915 over 1914 in corn and wheat acreage: 


Corn Wheat 
Virginia 12% 57% 
North Carolina 07 42 
South Carolina 12 198 
Georgia 11 113 
Alabama 20 197 
Mississippi 18 100 
Texas 17 26 
Arkansas 15 44 
Tennessee 06 16 
Oklahoma 08 22 


Florida has increased 13% in corn, Louisiana 20% 
in corn, and Missouri 9% in wheat: The United States 
is doing very useful service in emphasizing neutral 
rights, whether against Great Britain or against Ger- 
many, but it would be silly to allow organized Ger- 
man-American agitation to keep us from seeing clear- 
ly, and distinct from other questions, the ruthless dis- 
regard of the deepest moral sanctions as shown by 
Germany in the invasion of Belgium, her limitless 
official lies about what has happened, beginning be- 
fore the war started and reaching down to the series 
of contradictory statements about the Lusitania, and 
her contempt for neutral life. Such lapse from all 
civilized standards must not be confused with things 
so profoundly different in kind and meaning as are 
the complications that England has faced in adapting 
the acknowledged rights of search and blockade to 
present conditions. If her procedure is not justified 
by precedent, especially by the precedents of the 
United States, that fact will be established, but it is 
a technical matter that should be argued patiently, 
and not interfered with by foreign politics flagrantly 
organized in our country. 

Great Britain’s control of commerce is not the main 








cause of the present cotton situation. The fact is there 
is more cotton in sight than the world desires to take 
at a price that would be satisfactory to Southern 
producers. We have exported almost as much as last 
year, although last fall our experts did not expect any- 
thing like as favorable a business. The Department 
of Agriculture earnestly tried to induce the Southern 
producers to cut their crop down by at least 40%, 
but they were unwilling to do it. In any agitation 
that the German-Americans succeed in starting, either 
in the nation at large or in Congress, it is important 
that such facts should be understood. 


Americans 


OME German-Americans are among our most 
loyal citizens. The number who have been will- 
ing to play anti-American politics has, however, 
been a surprise. When the German issue was in- 
jected into the Chicago campaign, it was followed 
by an unexampled defeat for the candidate in whose 
behalf the plea was made. Others have done some or- 
ganizing in the national field, both in Congress and 
outside, openly threatening to make the German 
cause an issue in the next Presidential election. 
The letter on the page opposite this illustrates our 
belief that the German-Americans have not chosen 
their leaders with felicity. If our German-American 
citizens require German-American leaders they should 
at least choose the highest types. They should not 
choose politicians of the pea-nut size. 


Courage 


O MUCH censure was heaped upon the German 

socialists for abandoning their principles at the 
beginning of the war that the fearlessness of many of 
the party members, now that they are convinced, 
should be correspondingly proclaimed. The open let- 
ter, signed by 700, including 15 members of the 
Reichstag and 26 journalists, says: 


It has become clearer and clearer every day that 
the war was not being carried on in defense of our 
national integrity. More and more plainly it had 
become evident that its purpose was imperialistic 
conquests. 


The open letter speaks of the violation of Belgian 
neutrality and of the torpedoing of the Lusitania. 
This letter is an indication that there are in Ger- 
many more socialists than there were at first thought 
to be who are capable of looking at the facts as 
most free-minded citizens in neutral countries have 
looked at them. 
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Identity 


if SEEMS to annoy anybody to be classified. Cer- 
tainly it annoys us. Less satisfaction comes from 
being associated with the virtues of another than dis- 
content for being made to stand for alien traits. 
Here is a German-American correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican speaking of “that class of 
periodicals of which the New York Herald and Har- 
per’s Weekly are mortifying examples.” The merits of 
the Herald do not at all console us for what we deem 
the difference in degrees of partisanship in the war 
between the Herald and ourselves. Still worse do we 
feel at being promoted as a thinker to the Kaiser’s 
class, by the St. Louis Republican, which says: 


Most of us find it a hard and somewhat ungrate- 
ful task to run a small and obscure part of the 
world according to our pet notions. We en- 
counter insubordination, resentment and, some- 
times, open mutiny. And even when we do oc- 
cassionally get things just exactly as we want 
then do we find it utterly satisfying? We trow 
not. Consider, if you please, the Kaiser. He’s 
got it into his Teuton bean that Billy Atlas 











should caddy the ball for him alone. Suppose 
it should so come about. Do you imagine 
the Kaiser would be happy? Well, comma, 
he wouldn’t; nor would anybody else. We hate 
to send this daring and original thought charg- 
ing down upon the beaming day, but it must 
be done: Taste differs. And well it does. Fancy 
what a blight the sphere would be were every 
publication in the world like Harper’s Weekly! 
Or, imagine a world in which every man, woman 
and prattling babe wore a mustache like the 
Kaiser’s! 

Now why is it we feel peevish over these classifi- 
cations? Often it is not any sense of being superior 
to the other victim. Many times it is quite the con- 
trary. Everybody wants to be judged, for better or 
worse, as he is, as an individual, not as one of a class. 
Everybody wishes to survive. It is loss of identity 
to which everyone, however humble, strenuously ob- 


jects. 


Dealing With God 


ie IS frequently said of the President by all kinds 
of persons observing him from a distance, that 
when he has a problem on his hands, instead of 
reaching his conclusion, as some men do, by pro- 
longed discussion with various minds, he retires to 
solitude and settles it with God. Men differ in the 
degree to which they need contact and solitude in 
order to have the best chance of arriving at the 
truth. Some never crave to be alone. Their most pro- 
longed dealings with themselves and with the Infinite 
are when they shave. Most minds, of course, lie be- 
tween the extremes, but no mind, it may be asserted 
safely, is first class that does not require considerable 
isolation. Lincoln was an easy mixer but his profound- 
est results came to him when he was alone. That this 
is inevitable was suggested by Ibsen when he made 








one of his characters say that the greatest man is 
most alone. He meant essentially alone, even when 
in a crowd, but few deep natures can be sufficiently 
alone in company to keep them from craving literal 
solitude also. Continual contact tends to wear away 
the inner personality, while on the other hand, un- 
broken lack of touch with others tends to starve or 
warp it. Each must find out the ideal mixture for 
himself, but one is not likely to see God unless he is 
a lover of the large and silent spaces. 


Sweden’s Neutrality 


EN England’s use of sea-power in this war is 

discussed the entirely ignorant person usually 
emits surprise that the navy has done so little. A 
very slight amount of information leads to emphasis 
of how much it has accomplished, but even in the 
fullest summaries that have come our way one silent 
effect of sea-power has been overlooked. It is point- 
ed out that British sea-power assured to England 
food, and to herself and her allies many needed sup- 
plies from overseas, and especially from us; enabled 
her armies to go to France and to the Dardanelles; 
prevented the success of the German drive through 
France along the coast; kept her own factories con- 
tinuing export trade; took a direct as well as a pro- 
tective part in the assault on Turkey; and made 
Germany’s effort more difficult and intense by the 
extra burden of the blockade. The diplomatic in- 
fluence has also been counted in the total score, no- 
tably on Italy’s decision. It is along lines of influence 
on other countries that there occurs the omission we 
have in mind. The three Scandinavian countries be- 
gan early in the war to consult together; and together 
the rulers agreed upon neutrality. The fear and dis- 
trust of Russia, however, has been a potent force in 
Sweden, and has been a factor even in Norway; the 
balance has not been easy to keep; many leading 
Swedes and Norwegians have looked upon the sit- 
uation with anxiety. The Germans, in their drive at 
Russia, emphasized the northern part of their ad- 
vance, no doubt largely to influence Sweden and Fin- 
land to enter the conflict on their side. The fact that 
entrance on the side of Germany would mean not 
only the immediate ruin of Scandinavian commerce 
but the exposure of Norway to invasion from Britain 
has been one of those examples of the pressure of sea- 
power that are unnoticed because they represent a 
condition rather than a positive act. Those who 
know Scandinavian affairs best, however, are first to 
count this pressure among the forces of the war 
exerted by the British navy. 


How To Be Saved 


| ie will our largest city be grown up? At 

least when will up-staters grant it self-govern- 
ment? A committee from the legislature is now busy 
investigating it. One way is to make a partisan exploit 
of it, and thus increase the marvelous record of the 
present legislature of New York state, which has 
done so much to queer the Republican party in the 
nation. Another way is to drop peanut statesman- 
ship altogether and simply try to suggest improve- 
ments, Heaven knows improvements are necessary 
in any city, especially in a city long so ill-governed as 
New York. After only a year and a half in office 
the city administration, with its manifold problems 
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and its complete non-partisanship, will assuredly 
welcome any well-informed and straightforward sug- 
gestions. Let the committee work in that spirit and 
it will do much to cover up the wrong principle of 
its existence. 


Why is it? 


|e peer admires our Congress vastly. Why is 
this?. Of course all governments are roasted, 
but our national legislature inspires less respect than 
it might. It doesn’t compare with the British Parlia- 
ment. The reason is that the members are chosen by 
localities. Congress will never reach its highest pos- 
sibilities until that tiresome superstition ends. A 
Congressman is occupied most of the time in trying 
for pie to feed to his constituents. By now our coun- 
try should be looked upon as a unit. 


Henry James 


HEN a man of Henry James’ age.and record 

decides to become the citizen of another coun- 
try, the best thing his countrymen can do, in any 
comments on his decision, is to show respect and 
reticence. Mr. James is 72 years old. He has de- 
served well of the world, as his brother did, and as 
their father did before them. We may not share 
the views attributed to him about the war, but he 
has a right to his own opinion and his own choice, 
and gibes at him are the cheapest known form of 
wit. 


Mollycoddles 


Siew great Sissy, so to speak, the leading case of 
him who prefers thought to violence, and whose 
temperament revolts against the established stand- 
ards of action that his mind accepts, is of course that 
charming philozopher, friend to all of us, whose self- 
accusation is repeated in terms of beauty unsur- 
passed; who sees in his reluctance to plunge into 
force: 


Some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event; 
A thought which quartered hath but one part 
wisdom 
And ever three parts coward. 


How unfair to himself, however, since it is the 
one part wisdom that is mother to the other three. 
Self-consciousness, or as he calls it, “conscience,” it 
is that doth make cowards of us all; 


And the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 


How truly uninteresting is Fortinbras, and yet 
how the distracted thinker admires him, merely be- 
cause his freedom from scruple or reflection leaves 
him prompt to act. And yet what does it all matter, 
the activity of Fortinbras, compared to the doubt of 
Hamlet? It is not change of rulers that gives to this 
naughty world a value interfused with everything, 
even with calamity. It is not Fortinbras, but Ham- 
let, who makes of life a haven for the mind, a place 
stained with the white radiance of eternity. And 
among those who are sceptical of force, there is one 
greater even than Hamlet. The great mollycoddle 
of all time is Jesus. 





Roosevelt on Motherhood 


HE Colonel in the west has been drawing a favor- 
ite analogy of his, between the soldier and the 
mother. That resemblance can be found there is no 
doubt. In each case is hardship, danger, giving up 
ef ease. But, O Colonel Roosevelt, how wide is the 
divergence! What a difference between a necessary 
evil and the deepest, richest, most touching, most ap- 
pealing of human acts! The soldier must be killed, 
or kill his fellow man, as the world of reason is now 
constructed, and he must make sacrifices to accom- 
plish the killing. All credit to him for doing well 
what is required. But how many, many millions of 
miles is that unhappy necessity from the joy of giv- 
ing life, tending it, loving it, improving it. The 
mother needs qualities of the soldier, yes; but what 
has the soldier of those limitless consolations of the 
mother; consolations and joys that come from being 
near the sources of being, from passing on the torch 
of life and love, from what is physically the most 
creative of services, and may be so spiritually? The 
Colonel says a woman has no more right to protest 
against raising sons to be food for powder than 
against raising daughters to bear in turn their 
children. You have seen the resemblances, Colonel, 
but have you understood the fathomless differ- 
ence? 


Optimism 


ANY kinds of optimism are so unfounded as to 
give reasonable basis for the current jocose 
definition of a pessimist as one who has to live with 
an optimist. But there are grounds for optimism 
that are unshakable. Interest in life, deep and 
large, whatever life’s trend, is possibly the safest. 
When calamities come, to the individual, or (as in 
this vast war) to the world, a strong aid to cheer- 
fulness is the fallibility of human foresight. Who 
can trace the consequences of anything? Is not 
history full of miscalculations about whether this 
event, or that, would be fraught with evil conse- 
quences or good? Have we not seen the same 
principle at work in our own lives? Therefore, 
when hard things happen, we can frequently cheer 
up by taking as our watchword “you never can 
tell.” 


Cheery Stuff 


PEAKING of optimism, suppose you are tempted 

to count the number of July and August mag- 
azines that have cover designs of girls in bathing- 
suits, why should you despair? Did not the Italians 
in their great period all paint madonnas, and were 
not most of them merely pretty girls in costume? 
Did the Greeks not do a few themes over and over 
again in marble? Of course you may say they made 
great art out of their themes, and our girl-theme is 
handled with excess of commonplace. That is a 
point, but we leave it out, because we are busy being 
optimistic. Optimism says that this business of 
pleasing the grand average (girl stuff, money stuff, 
detective stuff) may produce great art, sometime. 
Tolstoi said it was necessary for art to please all the 
peasants in order to be great. We have no peasants, 
but by putting on the cover girls in bathing-suits we 
please all the classes there are. 

















Hunger in Mexico City 


By ALLENE TUPPER WILKES 


OOD, just ordinary necessary food has become the 
subject of most interest to all of us here in the 
City of Mexico. 

Women openly exult when they have three, six or 
twelve months’ supply of flour, meal or beans. Others 
are quiet for fear their stores may be confiscated. Those 
less thrifty ones who have no supply on hand are find- 
ing it hard to pro- 

' vide even the neces- 
sities for their fam- 
ilies. 

This is among the 
rich. Luxuries have 
disappeared from 
their table. They 
eat the meat that - 
can be bought with 
little choice as to 
its cut or kind, and 
pay — extravagant 
prices for the food 
that can be found. 





















sity, one is divided between horror at the cocheros 
insistent beating of his poor beast and a desire to urge 
him on for fear they will fall dead before the destination 
is reached. 

In all this stricken city there is no sight more pitiful 
than that of the stark bodies of the coach horses that 
have fallen in the street from starvation. But how can 
‘ead the animals be given 
eS food when there is 


people? 

Every effort is be- 
ing made to relieve 
conditions so far as 
it lies in the power 
of the more pros- 
perous members of 


cannot make a re- 


charities, though 
much is being given 








Above—Children come with jugs and bowls and wait for “blood” for hours in the hot sun. 
Below—Waiting to buy corn from the government. The line extends for four blocks. 


Among the poor, as always, conditions are still harder. 
Servants cannot be discharged, they would starve. In 
a country where not only the maid, cook and manser- 
vant but their family as well often forms part of the 
household, the burden of feeding them is a serious one. 

The very poor have been reduced to a state of want 
that I believe is inconceivable to the people of our own 
prosperous country. Beggars there have always been 
in the streets. The number has increased until every 
block has its supplicant. He is no longer the profes- 
sional with his insistent whine of “nina, nineta, por 
Dios—” (little girl, dear little girl, for God’s sake.) 
Now gaunt women holding close the bundles of rags 
that partly cover their babies, tell you brokenly that 
they are hungry. As if one need be told after looking 
at them! Emaciated children follow you clamoring for a 
“centavo.” They have overflowed from the crowded 
streets out into the quieter colonies. 

A trip to the centre, as one says, in place of down- 
town, has long since ceased to be a pleasure. Hungry 


people are everywhere and the poor half-starved coach - 


horses are so weak they can scarcely stand. Only the 
soldiers ride in automobiles. Those of private citizens, 
Mexican and foreign alike, have been confiscated or are 
hidden away. When taking a coche becomes a neces- 
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by foreigners and wealthy Mexicans. 

The government now in control of th« city has been 
selling corn at a reduced price. 

The International Committee gives out tickets that 
allow the holders to purchase corn, beans and charcoal 
at various stations for much less than they can be bought 
elsewhere. 

At the slaughter house the blood of the slaughtered 
animals which used to be sold for fertilizer, is now being 
given to the poor. They come with jugs and bowls and 
wait for it for hours in the hot sun. 

The streets are blocked in front of the buildings where 
ccrn, beans and charcoal are being sold. Hundreds of 
women have fallen from hunger and weakness and have 
been carried into the Red Cross and other hospitals. 
Some have died. 

The bread riots in front of the bakeries have stopped 
for the reason that bread is no longer sold. 

Only a few days ago a crowd of women burst into 
the Chamber of Deputies, crying, “We are hungry!” 
They were promised relief, but there isn’t sufficient food 
available for distribution among them all. 

We hear there is food in certain districts of the coun- 
try, but with no means of transportation how is it pos- 
sible that this food can be brought to those in want? 
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The “blood-line”’—a scene outside the © 
slaughter house, Mexico City. 


Investigations, made in parts of 
san Luis Potosi, Tamaulipas, 
Nuevo Leon and Coahuila, one of 
the richest agricultural sections of 
Mexico show want bordering on 
famine. 

Word has been brought to us 
that the food supply at Tampico is 


people are said to be starving and 
women and children were trampled 
to death in the rush when a boat- 
load of grain was brought into 
Acapulco. 

In the states of Oaxaca and 
Jalapa the people are reported as 
fainting from weakness and ex- 
haustion whole waiting for distribution of corn. 

These reports are brought to us by eye witnesses. It 
is impossible for private charity, or the impoverished 
temporary government to do more than partly relieve 
the distress around us. 







How tragically important seem 
the events through which we have 
been passing, and how they dwindle 
and become blurred when seen 
through the telescope of the Ameri- 
can press. 

I remember as a child, the hor- 
ror with which I looked at a pic- 
ture of famine sufferers in India. 
Now I am living in a city where 
hunger walks the street night and 
day, where thousands will soon die 
for lack of food if it is not quickly 
given to them. 

This morning there is a rumor, 
nothing more, for there are neither 
letters nor papers to confirm it, 





























The daily crowd before one of the stations where the International Committee 
distributes corn, beans and charcoal. 


that the American Red Cross will take immediate steps 
to relieve the food situation here in Mexico. I am off to 
spread that rumor, for with us news travels by word 
of mouth, and it is good to have such news to tell! 
Mexico City. 


Out Our Way 


By EUGENE WOOD 


N THE city, categories, so to speak, are much more 
A or Not—A. For example, it is Winter until the 
clearly defined than out our way. A thing is either 

steam is shut off and you can open your windows so 
that you may the better hear the man across the court 
working on Czerny’s Velocities from 10 a. m. till 10 p. m. 
Or perhaps, one might put it: It is Winter till the first 
three straw hats come out; after that it’s Spring. 

“See?” cried a neighbor of Uncle Mike one hope- 

lessly Winter morning in late March, turning up with 
his toe a clod of snow and top-dressing, “See? The 
grass is green!” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Mike and twittered his eyelids 

roguishly, “it grows of that coolor hereabouts.” 


After you get money, you must show culture. That’s 
the rule out our way. Now, there is Uncle Mike, one of 
our leading characters. He has enough money; at any 
rate, ne doesn’t try to get any more now that his house 
is all paid for and “the byes is worrkin’.” Some doubt 
whether Uncle Mike can read but he can look at the 
pictures, that’s a sure thing, and he has language. And 
theories. 

For example, when Uncle Mike is telling about taking 
down old construction work he doesn’t say, “The nut 





was rusted fast,” but with wise frownings he expatiates: 
“Ye know that whin a noot—Whin a noot has been a 
long time on a bolt, it becooms, as it were, impregnaa- 
ted.” And what d’you call it but language when he 
makes aphorisms like: “’Tis not the len’th of the toong, 
tis the effectity of ut?” 

As for theories, whatever they may think elsewhere 
of the spontaneous generation of life, Uncle Mike is 
certainly for auto-biogenesis. 

“Do you know,” he asked a man out our way, “do 
you know, now, how tit tell whin hom or bayacon or 
anny o’ thim smoaked mates is rrrripe and fit fur t’ate?” 

“Well,” says the man, “if you’ll give me a sharp knife 
and a hot fryingpan, I guess I can make out to find out.” 

“Ah, no, no, no, no! That’s not the waa of ut at all. 
That’s not the rale signtific waa. The rale signtific waa 
is this: Ye hang the hom or the bayacon or whativer up 
—Ye hang it oop in a dhry plaace, an’ whin the worrums 
dhrops out iv ut, why, thin ’tis rrrripe an’ fit fur t’ate.” 

“Well, excuse me!” said the man. “Excuse me from 
eating any meat that some old dermestid beetle has been 
laying eggs in.” 

“Ah, thin,” cried Uncle Mike impatiently,” ’tis no 
beet-tle at all, at all. No beet-tle at all. Thim worrums 
is silf-inginthered by the mysture of the mate.” 
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The Soul of Zionism 


By 
NORMAN 


HAPGOOD 


IONISM is no longer mere- 
ly an idea. The dream 
of centuries has been em- 

bodied in actual deeds, to show 
that the dream was a true 
vision. 

In the article last week we 
saw what the Zionist movement 
might be expected to accom- 
plish, not only in carrying out 
the hopes and sentiments of the 
Jewish people, but in eliminat- 
ing those undesirable traits 
caused by centuries of oppres- 
sion, encouraging toward full 
growth the idealistic side of the 
race. Just what practical 
steps have been taken toward 
changing Zionism from a suggestion into 
a constructive fact? It is necessary to 
understand with some clearness what 
the actual steps are, as a foundation for 
understanding how the work fits in with 
the dream. 

There are now in Palestine about forty 
Jewish villages. Agriculture is the very 
foundation of their existence. In about 
seven of them, grapes are almost the 
only product. In numerous others, al- 
monds, olive trees, and other fruit trees 
are the principal industries. One of 
the most important 
conditions to be faced 
from the constructive 
point of view is the 
fact that a consider- 
able part of the soil is 
not good for grain. It 
is impossible to gener- 
alize loosely, and in 
some of the colonies, 
the principal prod- 
uct is grain. Sev- 
eral such colonies exist 
in Judea and still more 
in Galilee. The nature 
of the soil often 
changes every few 
yards. 

The first colony or- 
ganized in Palestine by 
the Jews was called 
the Gate of Hope 
(Petach-Tikwah). This 
was started in 1878 by 
the Jews of Jerusalem. 
They were not at all 
accustomed to- work, 
but the idea took pos- 
session of them that 
they ought to oc- 
cupy themselves more 
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Samaritan High Priest. and Pentateach roll. 


with agriculture. As, however, the cli- 
mate did not agree with them, they re- 
turned in 1882 to Jerusalem. When the 
new immigration began some Jews from 
Russia bought this land from the Jeru- 
salemites, introduced sanitation and set- 
tled on it. It was formerly infested with 
malaria from surrounding swamps in the 
district immediately beyond the border. 
The new colonists put up Eucalyptus 
trees to absorb the malaria air. It is now 
one of the healthiest colonies in Pales- 
tine. 





E. Ben Jehuda, Reviver of the Hebrew Language. 


The colonists at first were dependent 
on outside help. Much of this help 
came from Baron de Rothschild, and 
much from various societies such as the 
Philo-Palestine societies of Russia. The 
administrative officers of the colonies 
were taken largely from France in order 
to introduce more modern methods than 
were understood by the immigrants, who 
were mainly from Russia. These outside 
leaders, however, did not understand the 
Russian Jews and were not understood by 
them. It was by the attitude of the plain 
Jewish people of Russia that the next 
period was ushered in. Members of the 
societies of Russia which were helping on 
the Palestine movement were constantly 
confronted with this question from the 
ordinary Jews: “Why don’t you go to 
Palestine yourself?” As a result of this 
searching question there was founded in 
Russia the first company of well-to-do 
Jews to buy land in Palestine and have 
it cultivated, intending to go there and 
settle when the land should be sufficient- 
ly advanced to support them. Repre- 
senting it E. W. Lewin-Epstein went to 
Palestine, planted vineyards, built houses, 
and made the necessary preparations for 
an expected new colony. He later be- 
came mayor of the colony. This first 
colony of prosperous Jews was meant as 
a model to show people with money who 
wished to settle in Palestine how to go 
about it. Baron de Rothschild, who had 
been the great supporter of the Jewish 
movement toward Palestine when it 
needed paternal guidance, was much 
pleased to see the movement joined by 
Jews who could take care of themselves 
and do their part toward building up 
Palestine. It was a great step in an 
ideal as well as in a material sense. It 
helped to show that the movement was 
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not merely a 
practical help 
but also the ex- 
pression of a 
race ideal. The 
first colony, 
even now after 
twenty - five 
years, is looked 
upon as the 
standard. There 
would have been 
a festival this 
year to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth 
anniversary had 
it not been for 
the war. 

The govern- 
ment of this col- 
ony, and likewise 
of those that be- 
gan later, is ex- 
tremely demo- 
cratic. In the 
beginning every 
land owner had 
a vote on any 
questions that 
arose. These 
questions at first. 
were mainly pe- 
cuniary. There 


were, however, 
in the colony 
many working 


men who had 
no land; _ the 
children of these 
farm - helpers 
went to the 
schools and it 
was realized that 
they had as 
much interest in the education 
system as any one else; and 
therefore there was formed a 
Board of Education, separate 
from the general governing 
board, with the suffrage univer- 
sal; and later various other 
boards developed. The question 
of female suffrage never came 
up, because it was from the be- 
ginning taken for granted with- 
out any argument that women 
should vote on the same terms 
and just as naturally as men. In 
the first colony, which began with 
two hundred members and now 
has eleven hundred, one of the 
most interesting problems dealt 
with came up before the judicial 
board, founded to settle all ques- 
tions between employers and em- 
ployees. It is not so much a 
board of arbitration as it is a 
court, since members of the col- 
ony are compelled to submit to 
it, and to bring questions before 
it instead of before the Turkish 
courts. Since it was put into ex- 
istence there has not been a single 
attempt to appeal from it to the 
Turkish courts. The only trouble it has 
met was on a profound difference of 
point of view between the Arabs and the 
Jews on the rights of property. As long 
as an individual owner used his land the 
Arab respected his ownership. If they 
saw a plot, however, that was not in use, 
they used it for grazing themselves. The 
Jews explained to them that they could 





A Street in Jerusalem. 


not do that since the plot belonged to 
so-and-so. How could it belong to so- 
and-so, the Arab said, since it comes 
from God? It was impossible for them, 
as it is for many modern thinkers, to con- 
ceive the right of an individual to pre- 
vent the surface of the earth from being 
made use of. The Jews, however, ap- 
pealed to the Turkish government, and 
the government confirmed the idea of 
private right in land. As a philosophic 


How Arabs 


Plow. 


question, of 
course, much 
might be said 
for the Arab 
argument, but 
the practical ef- 
fect of the Turk- 
ish government 
siding with the 
Jews has been at 
least comfort- 
able, since the 
Arabs, like vari- 
ous other primi- 
tive people, re- 
spect might, and 
this step was 
a demonstration 
that the might 
of the govern- 
ment was with 
the Jewish col- 
onists. 

When the 
colonies were 
founded there 
were no maps. 
The government 
gave deeds of 
land but de- 
scribed the out- 
lines in the most 
impressionistic 
terms. The Jews 
introduced exact 
borders and of 
course maps 
were necessary 
to do this. The Jewish villages 
are scattered and surrounded by 
Arab villages. Everywhere the 
Jews affect the native mode of 
living. The Arabs, for instance, 
had no doctors, and no medicine. 
They now come in large numbers 
to be treated by the Jews, large- 
ly without pay. The Arabs also 
like to deal with the city officials 
of the Jews, because they believe 
in their fairness and because they 
do not have to pay backsheesh. 
To the ordinary American mind 
backsheesh means a bribe given 
to a corrupt official. As a mat- 
ter of fact the Turkish offi- 
cials are almost never bribed to 
do wrong, but they have to be 
bribed regularly to do right. If 
they get no money they do noth- 
ing. The Arabs also like to send 
their children to the Jewish 
schools as there are no Turkish 
schools that amount to much in 
the way of general education. 

The present period in the his- 
tory of Jewish colonization be- 
gan in 1900, when Baron de Roths- 
child was convinced from the suc- 
cess of these colonies that the Russian 
Jews are as capable of governing them- 
selves as Jews from the other countries 
are, whereupon he handed the admin- 
istration of those colonies which he 
had been looking after to the Jewish 
Colonization Association. When they took 
over the management of the Rothschild 
colonies the first thing they did was to 
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discharge those administrators who had 
been brought from countries not the na- 
tive country of most of the colonists, and 
give over the management to the col- 
onists themselves. It was in this period 
that the Zionist organization as we know 
it now took shape. There has been 
created an institution called the Jewish 
National Fund. This fund is supported 
by all the Jewish people, poor as well as 
rich. Its purpose is to buy up land and 
settle on it young men who want to be- 
come agriculturists in the country of 
their forefathers. The land remains al- 
ways the property of the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund. It cannot be sold. It can- 
not be leased for more than ninety-nine 
years. When it is leased the Fund re- 
ceives a certain percentage on the value 
of the land, which is readjusted from 
time to time. Thus we see surviving the 
idea of property made familiar in the 
Bible, the idea of Moses himself. It may 
be remarked in passing that this whole 
national fund idea with the joint owner- 
ship of land aspect of it was adopted by 
Dowie and introduced into his Zion City 
in Illinois. 

Since this national movement began in 
its present form, the growth, even in 
the United States, has been decidedly 
rapid. One group of well-to-do colonists 
exists in St. Louis, one in Chicago, one 
is a combination of citizens of Chicago 
and St. Louis, one in New York, and one 
national group with headquarters in New 
York. The first two groups mentioned 
have already planted their lands, mostly 
with almonds, olive trees, and the tree 
from which castor oil is produced. 

Of course the great war has made the 
whole situation much harder. In 1913 
all of the forty villages were in good con- 
dition and showed a profit. Now they 
cannot sell their products. The port of 
Jaffa was blockaded by the French and 
English fleets as scon as Turkey became 
a belligerent, which prevented the Jews 
from importing anything or from ex- 
porting much. 

Another result of the war has been 
the postponing of the time when the 
admirable school system can see its com- 
pletion. The Jewish school system be- 
gins with the kindergarten and the day 
nursery, taking the children at two-and- 
a-half years old, because their mothers 
work either at home or in the fields, and 
also because the children are likely to 
suffer from the hot sun unless a favor- 
able place is provided for them. The 
children are taught at the same time 
they are taken care of, and when at six 
years of age they are ready to go to the 
public schools they know Hebrew and 
some history. When Mr. E. Ben Jehuda 
began speaking Hebrew in his family a 
few years ago, that language was in a 
very limited sense alive. Its aliveness 
was mainly in the Synagogues. It had 
little to do with business, schools, and 
general questions. Now it is already in 
the true sense a living language. It is 
not only talked by the Jews but is fast 
becoming the language of the non-Jewish 
people who live in Palestine. Many of 
the Greek commercial houses in Jaffa 
use it. The German banks in Jaffa and 
in Jerusalem issue reports in Hebrew. 
E. Ben Jehuda was a scholar who was 
convinced that the real Jewish national- 








ity could never be created without more 
of a common language than they had, 
and a language not only for special pur- 
poses but for constant daily talk. It 
was the idea that dominated his life. For 
years he said he would marry no woman 
except one who would agree that their 
children should speak Hebrew from the 
cradle. The language of the old testa- 
ment has been kept and extended to 
usual, practical needs by a body of 
scholars, with Ben Jehuda at their head. 
He has now completed six volumes of a 
projected ten volume dictionary of mod- 
ern Hebrew. There have been plenty of 
special Hebrew dictionaries, but this is to 
bring the different departments together 
and also to add the needed words. Mr. 
Maurice Wertheim, the son-in-law of 
Ambassador Morganthau, visited E. Ben 
Jehuda in his workshop in Jerusalem and 
asked what would happen to this work 
if he should die. E. Ben Jehuda an- 
swered “I must live.” As Mr. Wert- 
heim well adds, that answer is the spirit 
of modern Palestine. 

Naturally the public schools give a 
more general education in the cities than 
in the villages. In the villages the prin- 
cipal teaching is agriculture. Manual 
training is making marked progress in 
the cities. There is a school correspond- 
ing to the German gymnasium in Jaffa 
and one in Jerusalem and a Technical 
High School in Haiffa. The plans for a 
university in Jerusalem to cap the whole 
education system were well advanced 
when the war broke out. 


T WILL be seen that the Jews have 

thoroughly realized that if they are to 
work out the idea of nationality, and if 
Palestine is the one home that can focus 
all their traditions and ideals, then they 
must develop to the full the practical 
modern possibilities of Palestine. No- 
body has done more to bring out these 
possibilities than the famous Aaron 
Aaronsohn, the discoverer of wild wheat, 
whose genius is likely to affect the de- 
velopment of some of our own western 
states. He is now at the head of the 
Jewish agricultural experiment station 
at Haiffa, and he and other skilled men 
are making steps forward in the great 
fundamental task of getting the most 
out of the soil, of demonstrating that the 
Jews are successful agriculturists, and 
of bringing the community as rapidly as 
possible from the old primitive agricul- 
tural methods of the Arab to the last 
tools of modern science. The Jews know 
that they will not accomplish their dream 
of restoring the great nation in its 
former home unless they are able to 
make that country materially prosper- 
ous. There is every sign at present that 
they will make it materially prosperous, 
and there is every sign also that the 
idealism of the Jewish race will, through 
this movement, receive the impetus that 
cannot be expected to reach its greatest 
strength while the energies of a people 
are devoted to defending themselves or 
excusing themselves. Peoples become 
great when their hearts and minds ex- 
pand freely, when they have self-respect, 
when they rejoice in their natural at- 
tributes. If the Jews are essentially an 


Oriental people that is all the more rea- 
son why they need a special home in 


Mr. Hapgood’s article next week will be called “Jews and this War.” 





order to get out of themselves moral 
and intellectual triumphs that will never 
be born in uncongenial environments. 
What they ask is most truly a place in 
the sun, most truly a place in which 
they can live for what they value in 
their own lives and their own traditions, 
without the struggle of oppression, or 
even uncongeniality and misunderstand- 
ing. It is the dream not of individ- 
uals but of a nationality, a race, a peo- 
ple. 

We often think of the Jews as espec- 
ially addicted to money-making. When 
we think of them in that way we think 
of those who least represent the under- 
lying Hebrew genius. The real Jew is 
a dreamer, a religious or at least an 
ethical enthusiast, less an individualist 
than a member of a community so strong 
in its community sense that it remains 
alive in spite of centuries of the most 
disintegrating influences. 

When a Jew decides to go back to 
Palestine he does not go back to become 
rich. He goes back because only there 
can he be a Jew in peace and in pride, 
only there can he help build and trans- 
mit the qualities and ideals of his race. 
Those prosperous Jews who are now ar- 
ranging to return, so far from bettering 
their material condition, will inevitably 
be sacrificing it. They will be impelled 
by one motive only, a race genius of ex- 
traordinary stability. 

I was talking the other day with a 
very brilliant Jew who had spent most 
of his time among the poor in Russia. 
It was evident that he had very slight 
respect for the melting pot, looking upon 
it as a sign of weakness, even as the 
suicide of the individual is a sign of 
weakness. I put in a gentle defense or 
at least explanation of the point of view 
that wishes to become an ingredient in 
the melting pot, led by the dawn of a 
democracy better than anything we have 
yet known. 

“That is quixotic,” he observed. 

“Don Quixote was all right,” I an- 
swered. 

“He was not all right,” said my Jewish 
friend gravely and without emphasis. 

No it is not in the quixotic that the 
Jew feels he can find salvation. To disap- 
pear in the melting pot would be to sub- 
stitute a guess at the unknown, which is 
strange and alien even if excellent, for 
the saving of something known, believed 
in, loved for so many centuries. For 
my part this determination of a strong 
race to live and to live in conditions that 
promise the renewed flowering of its 
ideals is one of the most inspiring cur- 
rents of modern history. The world is 
becoming standardized. Different coun- 
tries use the same machines, the same 
products, almost the same customs. The 
mails, the cables, the newspapers diffuse 
the same facts and introduce more and 
more uniformity in ideas. The great 
threat of modern machinery and modern 
intercommunication is monotony, lack 
of variation, and consequent lack of in- 
spiration. If the Jews succeed in sav- 
ing themselves, emphasizing their nation- 
ality, continuing their special qualities 
and their age-long dreams, they will not 
only be preserving themselves from de- 
struction, they will also be giving a need- 
ed example to the rest of the world. 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


Moore 


Who's 


“It’s a splendid idea, to have men’s 
wearing apparel treated by a gentleman 
and a litterateur’—JoHN ARMSTRONG 
CHALONER, Esq., in Vanity Fair. 










Shakespeare 


Pantaloony Now ? 


Disrespectfully dedicated to John Armstrong Chaloner, Esq. 


STRIDE your charger (like Napoleon) seated, 
Upon the world, this jewel you confer. 
“How splendid to have men’s attire treated 

Sic by a gentleman and literateur.” 


Ah me! Had Horace when his muse was flagging, 
But given laughing Lalage a rest, 

And kept Maecenas’ pantaloons from bagging, 

(Or whatever ’twas he wore below his vest.) 


If when his frisky Pegasus he mounted, 

He’d sung, instead of the eternal HER 

The stylish HIM, he might have been accounted 
A gentleman as well as literateur. 


If Shakespeare had abstained from malty liquors, 
And spent the time (when not purloining plays) 
In pressing Francis Bacon’s velvet knickers 

He might thereby have gained a social raise. 


If Tommy Moore when not devoutly pressing 
His suit in amorous rhyme, had pressed instead 
His patrons lordly “pants,” it is past guessing 
What titles had been showered on his head. 


Had Bobby Burns renounced his Highland lassies, 
And tuned his pipes to “Gentlemen’s attire,” 

He might in time have risen from the masses 

And been addressed as Robert Burns, Esquire. 


‘eTrerrcrtretererrre eee | eee ee ew a ao ee es 


Come, Chaloner, confess like a good feller 
By “Gentleman and literateur” you meant 
The literary style of the Best Seller 

And the strictly pure refinement of the Gent. 





Fifty Years From the 


By DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN 


T IS not easy to find even 

a partial parallel to the 

recovery of the Southern 
States from the utter financial 
prostration that marked the 
collapse of the Confederacy 
half a century ago. Few peo- 
ples ever sank so deep in 
misery to rise again so fast in 
power. Germany, perhaps, 
was as completely devastated 
by the end of the Thirty 
Years’ War as was Virginia 
or Georgia in 1865, but she 
carried her scars for more 
than a century. France re- 
gained her credit and repaired 
her losses as quickly after the 
armistice of Versailles as did 
the South after Appomattox, 
but she had no emancipated 
working-class with which to 
contend. The Jacobites of 
1745 were as hopeless as was 
the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia on the eve of its sur- 














render, but the axe and exile ° iim 


and bills of attainders solved 
their problems. The Boers 
were entrusted with self gov- 
ernment after the war with 


Great Britain as promptly as the 
Southern commonwealths were read- 
mitted to the Union, but they had the 
advantage of isolation and distinctive 
Yet the South after fifty 


customs. 
years has not only ploughed 
up its trenches, adjusted it- 
self to new conditions of labor 
and taken its place among 
the American Commonwealths, 
but it is also making unpre- 
cedented industrial contribu- 
tions to America and to the 
world. 

A few great facts stand out 
in a survey of the eleven 
States which seceded and of 
West Virginia, carved from 
the flank of Virginia during 
the war. Kentucky, which 
suffered as severely as almost 
any seceding States, and Okla- 
homa, then an Indian hunting- 
ground, have both been ex- 
cluded from these comparisons 
though both are, in sympathy, 
as in territory, distinctly 
Southern: 

In fifty years the manufac- 
tures of the eleven States 
have been multiplied almost 
ten-fold. 

Despite the losses of the 
war, farm property in these 
States now has an aggregate 
value three and a half times 
as great as in 1860. The farms 
of Texas alone, with their live 
stock and machinery, are 
more valuable by almost 


$264,000,000 than those of all the eleven 
Southern States on the eve of the war. 
In the banks of the eight Southern 
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Above—Greatest resin market in the world—loading ocean 
vessels, Below—Peach Tree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


States for which statistics can be had, 
there are now eight dollars on deposit 
for every dollar in bank yy 1860. 


are now 


6,500,000 


raised only for 


Ashes 


The combined output of 
bituminous coal in_ three 
Southern States is worth al- 
most ten times as much per 
annum as the bituminous coal 
from all the mines in the 
country at the date of the 
eighth census. 

One Southern State, Ala- 
bama, now produces more 
than twice as much iron as 
did the “solid South” in 1860. 

Improved agricultural lands 
have doubled in area; the 
cotton crop is more than 
twice what it was—with an 
added $125,000,000 the year 
from cotton seed that was 
thrown away in the old days; 
the tobacco output has been 
multiplied by two and that of 
sugar cane by more than fifty. 
But with all of this, Southern 
manufactures are now more 
valuable than Southern field 
crops, and the value added 
raw materials by manufacture 
in the South is equal to the 
total value of the average cot; 
ton crop, the seed excluded. 

The aggregate value of all 


taxable property in the eleven States 
is estimated by the census at more 
than five times the values of 1860. 
There is scarcely one of these items 
with which there is not bound up a 


long, long story of patience 
and persistence. The up- 
building of Southern manu- 
factures is of itself as remark- 
able an industrial romance as 
the rise of New England. It 
has meant the construction of 
more than 1,100 miles of rail- 
road (total 60,198) for every 
year since 1860. It has meant 
a struggle for supremacy in 
cotton spinning. It has meant 
a veritable crusade for the 
manufacture of tobacco prod- 
ucts adjacent to the fields 
where the leaf is grown. It 
has meant almost two genera- 
tions of codperation. 
Searcely less interesting 
than the increase in the great 
essentials of Southern wealth 
has been the steady addition 
of new items to the de- 
veloped resources of the 
South. Orchard products, for 
instance, now bring the South 
yearly some $25,000,000 as 
compared with $2,250,000 in 
1860; peanuts then negligible 
are now worth $18,000,000 per 
annum; Southern hay is val- 
ued at more than $70,000,000 
the year. There are perhaps 
a dozen instances where com- 
modities which were formerly 
home consumption 
marketed for profit. Only 
bushels of potatoes, for in- 
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stance, were raised in 
1860 in the seceded 
States; now the annual 
crop seldom falls below 
28,000,000 bushels. Vir- 
ginia alone now raises 
more potatoes by 
2,000,000 the year than 
did the whole South on 
the eve of the war. 
Dairy products bring 
more than $80,000,000 
to the seceded States 
every twelve months; 
eggs and poultry are 
sold on the market for i 
more than $26,000,000; 
live stock for slaughter 
and export is reckoned 
at something like 
$200,000,000 the year. 
A great factor has 
een the subdivision of 
the old plantations into 
smaller farms. Slavery 
and extensive farming 
went together. The man 
who owned a large num- 
ber of negroes had to 
have enough land to 
keep them employed on 
the simple staples they 
could till; he had to 
raise enough wheat and 
corn to feed them be- 
fore he could put in a 
“money crop.” How 
completely all this has 
been changed is shown 
by the fact that the 
total wheat crop of the 
States that seceded in 1860-61 is not 
now appreciably larger than it was be- 
fore the war, despite the increase in 


HERE are men of bright talent in 
the trenches. You keep meeting 
them—boys and veterans with bits 

of magic about them. On our line we 
had a sculptor, who had studios in Ant- 
werp, Bruges and Paris. The son of 
Ysaye was with us. One day he bor- 
rowed a squeaky old violin and played 
for my wife the sonata which Cesar 
Franck had written for his father. There 
are painters, who take their time off in 
designing postcards, in red crayon work, 
knocking off landscapes, doing the faces 
of their comrades. One of these crafts- 
men carried a water-color box in his 
hip-pocket. A curly-headed boy, a 
Genie, with a kink in his eye, used to 
stumble into our relief station, after he 
had done his time on the inundations. 
Smelly, with his clothes very wet and 
reeking, he would seat himself at the 
piano. The nurses put a glass of 
beer and cigarettes within reach, and 
he would play opera music for an 
hour. 

Their ambitions foregone, their fine- 
ness pooled into the general fund of gal- 
lantry, these youths, with their touch 
of skill, splash about in the wet trenches. 
They are dressed in the tag ends of un- 
matching uniforms, full cf vermin. They 
carry messages, spade trenches, fulfill 
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Shipping scene on docks at New Orleans, La. 


population. The corn crop, in the same 
way, has increased chiefly in those states 
where stock raising is general. Elsewhere 


Fun in War 


By ARTHUR H. GLEASON 


dirty and disagreeable tasks. But in 
their moments of relief, they give pleas- 
ure with their art. You see several men 
out of each hundred carrying a book in 
the pocket. You will see a boy sit all 
the morning drawing. Others of the 
youngsters will play on any old piano, 
to a group of silent devotees. The aver- 
age is one unwrecked piano to each de- 
vastated village. Wherever there is 
such a piano, the soldiers work it over- 
time. There was a lad who could fill an 
evening with characteristic street calls. 
Belgium is full of dialects, and call dif- 
fers from call. He could give the fish- 
monger of Antwerp and the vegetable 
vendor of Liége. Three captains, known 
as “The Trinity,” had the duty of go- 
ing by night to Nieuport and controlling 
the waters of the inundation. In their 
spare time through the stupid winter 
they hunted up a piano-player in one 
of the bombarded villages, pasted the 
torn rolls, jacked up the damaged mech- 
anism, and played Debussy and Chopin. 
If you walk through La Panne, head- 
quarters of the King, and relief station 
for the troops, and if the time is even- 
ing, you will hear a medley of rag-time 
coming out of darkened villas. 
Patiently, hour by hour, soldiers ham- 
mer out seal rings from German shrapnel 






the farmer raises only 
enough cereals to feed 
his family and his stock 
and devotes the rest of 
his time to the cultiva- 
tion of one or another 
profitable, intensive 
crop. Ten years hence, 
when the movement to- 
ward small farms shall 
have gone much further 
than at present, the 
fruits will be seen in an 
"agricultural diversity in 
the South rivaling that 
of New York. 

The chief reason for 
the tremendous increase 
in the South agricul- 
tural contribution to 
the wealth of America 
has been, of course, the 
new democracy of toil 
that came with the end 
of the war. General 
Lee foresaw this at Ap- 
pomattox when he asked 
General Grant to per- 
mit the men who owned 
private mounts to take 
them home for the plow. 
Then men needed the 
horses and needed the 
crops—the men who 
had large plantations 
but nothing else and the 
men who had never had 
anything their own labor 
had not produced. It 
was not until the en- 
tire South went to 

work that it learned how rich was its 
soil. It is still learning, working and 
growing richer. 


bullets. They fashion cigarette lighters 
out of two cartridges—one cartridge 
holding petrol and the wick, and the 
other carrying the wheel of conflagration 
that flints the flame into the drenched 
wick. One man bowed a piece of wood, 
fitted two strings upon it, and so had a 
violin of the trenches. Its music was 
not rich and varied, but the making of 
it had given him release. 

These thousands of soldiers have put 
art back where it belongs in the service 
of distressed muddy people. In peace 
times, art is a luxury, but when enough 
trouble comes, it grows into a necessity. 
On long voyages, sailors spin yarns. They 
have to, or they would hate each other. 
When men are thrust up against the old- 
time enemies—loneliness, hunger and 
death—they find that art is a comfort 
that avails. They turn to music and 
story-telling, and the crafts. 

Security and luxury destroy art, for 
it is no longer a necessity when a man is 
stuffed with foods, and his fat body 
whirled in hot compartments from point 
to point of a tame world. But when he 
tumbles in from a gusty night out of a 
trenchful of mud, with the patter from 
slivers of shell, then he turns to song and 
color, odd tricks with the knife, and the 
tales of an ancient adventure. 
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What He Wore 


The charm of a perfect June evening, 
with the odor of roses in the air and a 
cloudless sky, added the final note of ex- 
quisite harmony to the appointments of 
a sweetly simple wedding last night at 
Grace M. E. Church which united in 
the holy bonds of marriage Miss Edna 
Nichols and Howard Bateman. One of 
the interesting features of the bride- 
groom’s part in the wedding was the 
fact that the suspenders which he wore 
had been carefully embroidered seventy 
years before by his grandmother for 
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church and Sunday-chool work. Our 
columns, too, have been open to the re- 
ligious societies, the secret orders, etc., 
for which we made no charge and 
for which we received not one cent. 
—The Canton (N. C.) Observer. 


Blackmail 


If the young man who was seen Sun- 
day evening kissing his best girl, while 
standing at the front gate will subscribe 
for the Observer before next press day 
no further mention will be made of the 
matter—The Hartford (Ark.) Observer. 
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The Value of Education 


Position wanted—A young person hav- 
ing received an excellent education, in- 
cluding writing, geography, history, ma- 
thematics, music and art, would like to 
enter a respectable family to do washing 
and ironing. 

—The Saline County (Mo.) News. 


A Man and His Trades 


J. C. Putman, merchant, jeweler, 
painter, paperhanger, butcher, traveling 
salesman, hotel man, carpenter, bass 





his grantfather’s wedding 
day. 


If We Could Believe The Postals They Send Us 


soloist, tenor soloist, choir 
leader, cornetist, farmer, 





—The Joliet (IIl.) 
Herald News. 


How Women Do It 


A local sportsman tells 
us he went hunting last 
week—hired a livery rig, 
shot away a dollar’s 
worth of ammunition, 
wasted a day’s time, and 
all he got was—back. 
Then his wife took 25 
cents and ten minutes 
time and bought a couple 
of rabbits for supper. 

—The Weber Springs 

(Ark.) Jacksonian. 
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Confessions of An 
Editor’s Wife 
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married I didn’t know 
much about a printing 
office, and I did not like 
the term “job work.” I 
thought it sounded com- 
mon, and said it made me 
think my husband was a 
day laborer, and wondered if some more 
euphonious name could not be invented 
for it. But now that I have been mar- 
ried to a printer fourteen years, I am 
only too glad to hear him tell of jobs 
rolling in, and don’t care at all when he 
says that he “had no time to write edi- 
torials this week; there was so much job 
work to do.” 

—The Wellsville (Kans.) Globe. 


Five Years in the Sanctum 


During the five years of our existence 
in Canton, we perhaps have made many 
mistakes, for which we are sorry, and 
for which we have been severely criti- 
cised. But be it said to our credit that 
we have always stood by and tried to en- 
courage every business interest of the 
town and county. It has always been 
our policy and pleasure to say a word 
now and then for the promotion of 
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Home Cooking or The F. atted-pup 


Bear Bow is going to have a big dog 
feast when his daughter, Mamie, comes 
home for vacation from Haskell Insti- 
tute, Kansas. He is fattening some pup 
for the feast. 

—The Colony (Okla.) 


A Very New One 


While at Dean’s Pond one day last 
week Leon Jennings saw a queer sight. 
A large pickerel lay on the shore dead, 
which he says he thinks must have 
weighed about seven pounds, with a 
steel rod and line attached to it. Evi- 
dently the size of that fish so frightened 
the fisherman that he had never dared 
to return for his rod. 

—The Marathon (N. Y.) Independent. 
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etc., has purchased the 
William Varner barber 
shop and is now in charge 
at the chair with a razor 
in one hand and a “I- 
won’t-hurt-you” smile on 
his face to reassure the 
victim as is the habit of 
dentists. He is skilled in 
the use of tonsorial tools 
and will no doubt enjoy a 

fine business. 
—The Colony (Kans.) 
Free Press. 






They Are Wise in 
Beaumont 
First a dancing teacher 


amazed New York society 
and set that mysterious 


J “inner 400” buzzing with 


monkeyshine dances. Now 
she has added to her 
achievement by her very 
latest innovation the car- 
rying of a pie-faced mon- 
key in her muff. It has 
become the very latest 
fad, this chaperoning a 
monkey. It is suggested that the first 
Beaumont husband who discovers his 
wife suffering with the monkey germ 
procure a long chain, fasten his wife 
securely at one end and a measly, flea- 
bitten beast of a monkey at the other, 
then stake them both in the cowyard. 
The remedy may be drastic, but putting 
monkeys of all kinds where they belong 
will bring about a speedy recovery from 
the malady. 

—Beaumont (Tex.) Journal. 


News-Press. 


Life is Complex 


Cats that get caught across the street 
when the oiling machines go by are ter- 
ribly worried to know how they are to 
get home again. Rain is bad enough 
for them to walk through, but nasty 
smelling and sticky tar compound fills 
them with pain and disgust. 

—The Portland (Me.) Argus. 
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HE records for the past thirty-one 
years show that there has been an 
average of ten life-term prisoners 

received each year at the Kansas State 
Penitentiary. At the time this article 
was written there was an accumulation 
of ninety-six life-term men in that insti- 
tution. One naturally asks the question 
what becomes of the men who are sent 
to prison to serve the remainder of their 
allotted time—that they do not die in 
prison is apparent for the annual death 
rate is less than ten for the entire prison 
population. 
If you were permitted to glance down 
the columns of the location book in the 
prison record office, you would see the 
words “pardoned by. the governor” oc- 
curring with striking frequency. In an 
effort to learn how long life-termers 
really serve, what per cent serve their 
entire sentence, and how the others were 
released, I compiled the following statis- 
tics: In the past thirty-one years the 
Kansas State Penitentiary has lost in 
ihe various ways a hundred and forty- 
three life-term men. Of this number 
forty-two completed their sentence, that 
is, died in the penitentiary. These forty- 
{wo men served an average sentence of 
seven years and two months each. One 
life-termer escaped, two were transferred 
to the insane asylum, four were liberated 
by the courts, and ninety-four were 
granted clemency by the governor. 
There are some very interesting lessons 
to be had from a history of these ninety- 
four life term men who were the recipi- 
ents of executive clemency. They served 
an average term of twelve years each. 
The longest term served by any of the 
ninety-four was twenty-seven years and 
eleven months. This honor fell to a 
negro who at the tender age of twenty- 
two became enamored of another man’s 
wife. The woman who was twenty-six 
jyears older than her paramour was 
‘thought to be the instigator of the plot 
¥to kill her husband. They were both 
convicted of first degree murder, and 
both pardoned. The woman after ser- 
ving twenty-three years, and the man 
after serving twenty-seven years and 
eleven months. The shortest term was 
eight months and this distinction belongs 
, to a white man who was convicted of a 
‘most deliberate and cold-blooded mur- 
der. This man was the proprietor of a 
boarding house, among his guests was a 
sort of itinerant bricklayer. The pro- 
prietor employed his guest to build a 
brick chimney and was to pay him eight 
dollars for the work. The man did the 
work in one day. His employer thought 
he was making too much money and 
would only pay him half the price agreed 
upon. They quarreled, and the old man 
shot his guest in the back as he was 
walking away after the difference was 
apparently settled. He was convicted 
of first degree murder and sentenced to 
the penitentiary for life, but was par- 
doned through the efforts of his wife 
who was in a position to enlist the ser- 
vices of prominent men in her city. The 
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By Dr. SHERMAN L. AXFORD 


dead man had been a stranger in the 
community without money or influential 
friends. There was no one to oppose the 
murderer’s release, and securing his 
pardon was a simple matter. 

While the- average sentence of the 
ninety-four life-term men who were re- 
leased by the chief executive in the past 
thirty-one years is twelve years, we find 
that fifteen of that number did less than 
five years and forty less than ten years. 
But twenty-nine of the entire ninety-four 
served more than fifteen years, and only 
ten were permitted to remain more than 
twenty years. These figures are some- 
what startling. One naturally gets the 
impression that murder is not a serious 
crime. The law says that the murderer 
shall be put in prison for the remainder 
of his life, and when he becomes familiar 
with the history of some of these crimes 
we think that life imprisonment is little 
enough in the way of penalty for the 
man who takes a human life. 


THE so-called “feeling” against the 

murder is a form of public sentiment 
that is not at all constant. An hour after 
the crime, public sentiment would hang 
the murderer to the first tree, but he 
surceeds in alluding the officers for a 
time, and this inconstant feeling of re- 
venge vanishes. By the time the sheriff 
has the murderer in the county jail, pub- 
lic sentiment is willing to let the law 
take its course—content to sit as a spec- 
tator in the court room when the trial 
is in progress. When the judge sen- 
tences the man to life imprisonment, 
there is a murmur of approval heard in 
the court room. He is taken to the peni- 
tentiary and in a few years is all but 
forgotten by the community that knew 
him. One day a little old gray-haired 
woman comes into the community and 
asks these same citizens who, on the day 
of the crime were ready to do him vio- 
lence, to sign a petition praying for her 
boy’s release from prison. Do you think 
these citizens sign that petition because 
they think that boy has been punished 
sufficiently for the crime that he com- 
mitted? No. They sign it because they 
think that poor old mother has suffered 
enough. Here is where sympathy is 
paramount. I never have heard of a 
life-term man sending his lawyer to get 
signers for his petition. That is the 
work for a mother, a sister, a wife, a 
daughter, a son, or some one who can 
arouse sympathy—weep a little if neces- 
sary and God knows that it is a weeping 
matter. These citizens see on'y the sor- 
row of the one now before them. They 
have forgotten the soul which this good 
old mother’s son hurled into eternity. 
Time has erased from the:r memory the 
picture of that heart-broken widow and 
fatherless babies that impressed them so 
much at the trial and made them almost 
wish that Kansas had capital punish- 
ment. They sign the petition, they go 
farther, they write the governor personal 
letters in which they tell him that they 
are so-and-so politically, president of 
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some political club, local committeeman, 
ex-county something, all intended to have 
weight with the governor. Thus politics 
has gotten into the case. 

Do not imagine the governor’s posi- 
tion is an enviable one in pardon mat- 
ters, every pressure is brought to bear 
upon him, political, social, and what not. 
He is shown all the extenuating circum- 
stances, his sympathy is appealed to. 
The public sentiment that would have 
hanged the murderer when the crime 
was fresh in mind has vanished for the 
human animal is nothing if not for- 
giving, even the jury, that on the first 
ballot, convicted him of first degree mur- 
der have signed the petition. The gov- 
ernor sees no opposition that would hurt 
him politically and he who was legally 
dead is resurrected and made a citizen 
agai. 

I question the wisdom of the governor 
being vested with pardoning power. That 
there should be some one with this power 
is not disputed, but it should be dis- 
tributed among a board of at least three, 
one of whom should be the judge of the 
district where the man was convicted. 
There are too many instances where men 
have done five to fifteen years for minor 
offences, and the man who has commit- 
ted a cowardly brutal murder for lust 
or gain has been pardoned in two or 
three years. It is a notorious fact that 
there are a lot of sentimentalists who 
make a most superhuman effort to get 
murderers out of prison. Just say life- 
termer to one of these and he will lay 
down his work and devote his entire 
time and energy to getting his man out 
of prison. The remarkable part is his 
ability to deliver the goods. 

I believe that all crimes should be 
included in the parole law, and a mini- 
mum sentence fixed, and it should be 
more than eight months in first degree 
murder even in the case of the man 
eighty-two years old. The pardoning 
power should be taken out of the gover- 
nor’s office and out of politics as far as 
possible. Life-term prisoners have de- 
cided advantages over short-term men. 
Horse thieves do more time proportion- 
ately than murderers and second and 
third degree murderers more than first 
degree men. Ask any old-time prison 
man and he will tell you that he would 
prefer a life sentence to twenty years, 
and seventy-five per cent of the life- 
term men do less than ten years with 
good time off. I want to give a few ex- 
amples which prove to my mind that 
murder is not a serious crime in Kan- 
sas. 

First: White man twenty-seven years 
old reared by indulgent parents, but 
seemed to have a determination to be 
bad, was vicious and once attacked his 
mother with a pistol, only missed com- 
mitting a murder then by poor marks- 
manship, was married to a timid, trust- 
ing little woman whom he abused. Once 
when he had driven her from home when 
she was in a delicate condition, he found 
her hiding place, called her to the door 
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through strategy and shot her. The 
struggles of her unborn babe were told 
of by witnesses at his trial. After ser- 
ving eight years he secured a pardon 
through the efforts of a prominent Meth- 
odist divine who had married the mur- 
derer’s sister. This man was later re- 
turned to the same prison on a charge of 
larceny. 

Second: White man twenty-two years 
old, vicious drunkard and generally bad. 
After the death of his father, he squan- 
dered his own and his mother’s inheri- 
tance then set about to get hold of his 
sister’s property. She refused to give 
up her inheritance, and to avenge this 
wrong he went to the barn and cut the 
tongue from his sister’s favorite saddle 
horse. Later he entered his sister’s room 
at night and choked her to death with 
his hands. This young man was par- 
doned by a Kansas governor after ser- 
ving the ridiculously short time of four 
years and ten months. He had a bad 
record after leaving prison. The hero 
in the securing of this pardon was also 
a Methodist preacher. 

Third: White man twenty-five years 


old,a railway trainman, became enamored _ 


of a careless woman. One evening he saw 
this woman in the company of one of his 
fellow workmen, he went to his room 
got his gun and killed his rival. He was 
pardoned after serving eight years. He 
had a bad record after leaving prison, 
and was killed for resisting an officer. 

Fourth: White man _ twenty-three 
years old, was the product of a New 
York Orphan’s Home Finding Society. 
He was taken in by a good man and 
befriended. He became intimate with his 
benefactor’s wife and they planned to 
kill the husband and dispose of the body 
by burning. As usual the body was not 
entirely destroyed and their crime was 
discovered. The woman escaped pun- 
ishment by being a witness against the 
man. The man was convicted of first 
degree murder, and secured a pardon 
after serving three years and three 
months. 

Fifth: White man twenty-five years 
old, had a criminal record and was a 


fugitive from justice for assault at the 
time of his conviction. His employer 
had discharged him for drunkenness. For 
revenge he went to the house where he 
knew his former employer was spending 
the evening with his fiancee, called him 
to the door and shot him down. This 
man was a very bad prisoner and had 
assaulted a prison officer shortly before 
his pardon was granted. He served 
seven years. 

Sixth: White man thirty-four years 
old, drunken, trifling loafer, beat his 
aged father to death with g wagon neck 
yoke after his father had refused to give 
him any more money to squander. This 
man served six years. The prison chap- 
lain was largely responsible for his re- 
lease. 

Seventh: White man seventeen years 
old, was an orphan boy. He had been 
given a home with an excellent family. 
He became dissatisfied and ran away, 
taking with him a horse and saddle be- 
longing to his god-father. He was pur- 
sued by a posse of men, and his bene- 
factor happened to be the one who found 
him. As his benefactor rode toward him 
the -boy shot him killing him instantly. 
He served eight years and six months. 

Eighth: White man fifty-seven years 
old, killed a doctor because the doctor 
insisted upon being paid for services. He 
was pardoned after serving four years 
and one month. 

Ninth: White man fifty-six years old, 
a most brutal killing of a good man, the 
motive grew out of petty politics. This 
man secured his release through the ef- 
forts of politicians, after he had served 
two years and one month. 

Tenth: White boy sixteen years old, 
ravished his little eleven years’ old niece, 
crushed her skull and threw her in an 
abandoned well. She was found in a 
day or two not dead but dying. He 
served ten years. 

There are ninety-six life-term prisoners 
in the Kansas State Prison today and 
only nineteen of that number have been 
there more than ten years, five more than 
fifteen, and two more than twenty years. 
I do not hold that men convicted of 


murder should not be given another 
chance, but I do think that there should 
be some system to their release. A life- 
term man should have some assurance 
of equality, the friendless uneducated 
negro should have some measure of 
equality with the man who has a “pull” 
with the governor’s private secretary, a 
host of political friends, an energetic 
mother or sister, or some of the valuable 
assets that some prisoners possess. It is 
rare indeed when the real character of 
the prisoner, the circumstances of his 
crime, or his service to the state is taken 
into account but his release is secured 
through politics, pussy-foot wire pulling, 
or a sympathy parade. Many a prisoner 
has been pardoned and the county that 
sent him to prison has heard of it only 
by accident some time after the pardon 
had been granted. It is readily seen 
from the examples I have given that the 
white man is the favored one although 
the colored men out number the white. 
It is the inequality that the writer ob- 
jects to, more than the reckless granting 
of pardons or paroles. 

Kansas has had pardoning governors, 
and governors who were opposed to par- 
doning, this alone is enough to condemn 
the one man pardoning board, one or 
the other of these types of executive is 
wrong. Governor Hoch was very free 
to use the pardoning power. Governor 
Stubbs was anything but liberal with his 
autograph. While Governor Hodges, 
has a record for the granting of clem- 
ency unequaled by any other Kansas 
executive. 

There is a tremendous amount of good 
work that could be done in the way of 
systematizing a parole “system.” The 
present Kansas law is a failure and helps 
no one and nothing except by way of be- 
ing a means to better prison discipline. 
I know of many instances where it has 
worked a hardship to deserving prisoners. 
The time to parole a deserving man who 
has committed a minor offense is before 
he goes to the penitentiary where he 
learns to be a criminal and becomes at- 
tached to and fascinated by the asso- 
ciation of men of the under world. 


The Importance of Overalls 


ESIDES having a working sense of 
humor, William Kent, the Califor- 
nia Congressman, has a keen knowl- 

edge of human nature. When he lived 
in Chicago, he used to send for burglars 
and yeggmen when he desired to get the 
underworld view of police conditions, 
and he could discuss topics of interest to 
burglars with as much savoir faire as if 
he were talking about the “drayma” in 
one of the numerous “highbrow” clubs he 
belongs to. No matter where he is 
thrown, Kent can hit on something to 
talk about that will make him “solid.” 
At the time of the San Francisco 
earthquake, Kent was helping with the 
rescue work and he desired to place him- 
self in good favor with the United States 
marines who were brought in when the 
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town was placed under martial law. 
Kent racked his brain for something to 
talk about that would appeal to the 
marines. Finally a topic occurred to 
him. He went among the marines and 
discussed at great length how tired their 
feet must be. The marines were not 
used to much walking, and especially not 
over rough, brick-strewn streets, and 
Kent’s topic made them his friends for 
life. 


A friend of Kent was going down into 
Texas and New Mexico on a hunting 
trip, and expected to spend some time at 
a cattle ranch. Knowing Kent’s insight 
into the tastes of every variety of hu- 
man, the friend asked: 

“How’'ll I get in good with those cow- 


boys yonder in those states?” 

Without hesitation Kent said: “The 
quickest and surest way to win their 
esteem is to discuss the relative merits 
of the different kinds of overalls. An- 
other way is to go into the question of 
single or double girth on a saddle, but 
the overall proposition is best. There 
are two leading brands, each of which 
has its strong adherents in the South: 
west.” 

“Which brand shall I plug for?” asked 
the friend. 

“That doesn’t matter,” declared Kent. 
“Just discuss them. Show intelligence 
on the subject. The cowboys do not 
mind an honest difference of opinion on 
overalls so long as one is conversant with 
the subject.” 
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IX—"“Nor Iron Bars a Cage” 


F AS some hold, it is true that one 

can win to deepest truth only 

through deepest suffering, I should 
have thanked God on contrite knees for 
my disgrace. For never till now had 
my soul been ploughed with the steel of 
extreme pain, never till now had I dwelt 
alone in the inner 
house of agony. 
Perhaps it was 
the one way, this 
wounding unto 
death of my self- 
love, by which 
the heart of the 
man I had become 
could be shaken. 


out doubt was 
now the keystone 
of my being. 


It was not that 
prison life was 
blithe. It was not 
that I ceased to 
smart under a 
daily lash of petty 
tyranny and toil. 
But all such 
things seemed in a 
way trivial beside 
that serpent of 
bitter knowledge, 
the knowledge of 
the depth to 
which I had fallen 
world’s 
scornful eyes. I 
had served my 
god Success so 
with 
such utter unre- 
serve! I had 
thought myself so 
securely among 
his priests, so cer- 
tain of his favor! 
I had been ac- 
claimed his fa- 
miliar; envied or 
lauded or courted, 
or by my peers 
accorded place. 
Hated perhaps, 
too: a tribute, 


| surely, for no hate lives without fear. 


But never pitied, never scorned! 

And now (I had no misgivings on 
this score) I knew that those with whom 
I had fraternized before both pitied and 
scorned me. Those who had envied me 
before did so no longer. Those who had 


| hated me before would have passed me 


by—O bitterest of taunts—unnoticed 
and uncursed. 

I had heard that one whose heart is 
broken gains peace. But my heart, de- 
spite its torment, did not break. It was 
as if a hardness like ice lay at the roots 
of my being and would not soften. I 
felt that if this hardness, which I named 
courage, should dissolve, that I would 
die. My sole consolation was that it 


did not, that bitterness and a stern re- 
solve to somehow win back what I had 
lost stayed with me and grew stronger as 
time passed. 

I could not even weep. The one time 
I shed tears was when my Mother’s first 
And then it was, I think, 


letter came. 





My heart I thought dead, but which thrilled now night and day to 


the memories it held 


more at her familiar hand, and the 
thought of how I must have fallen in 
her eyes: tears of self-pity. 

“Dear boy,” she said, “I have heard of 
your misfortunes, though not, as I would 
have had it, from you. A friend of mine 
—and yours—has told me all that has 
happened. And I know, too, at whose 
door the evil that has come to you 
should be laid. 

“T must tell you now, I think, what I 
have never told you before: that it was 
your Uncle who was most to blame for 
your Father’s ruin after the War. Money 
of your Father’s came into your Uncle’s 
hands through knavery. With it he 
founded his fortune in the North. It is 
but just to tell you also that he offered 


later to restore what he had taken, but 
your Father would never receive it. He 
would never again allow his brother’s 
name to be mentioned in his presence. 

“It was because I thought he meant 
to repair the wrong he had done, as far 
as possible, through kindness to you, that 
I let you go to 
live with your 
Uncle. I thought 
(and O how bit- 
terly have I re- 
pented of my 
weakness _ since) 
that God had 
touched his heart, 
that by helping 
him make repara- 
tion for his sin we 
could help him to 
find peace and for- 
giveness. 

“Twas mis- 
taken, and you 
have _ suffered 
through my mis- 
take. I can only 
pray you to for- 
give me. And I 
pray also that you 
may never forget 
that whatever 
happens your 
home is here, and 
that I am always 

Your Loving 
Mother.” 

The letter 
should have meant 
much to me. I 
had seen. my 
Mother seldom 
during the years 
of my prosperity, 
and then but for 
brief visits, re- 
luctantly under- 
taken and lightly 
ended. It was 
heartless but a 
logical outgrowth 
of my absorption 
in myself and my 
climb toward that 
high and _glitter- 
ing goal, the pinnacle of worldly domi- 
nance. 

Of late my Mother had been ill, con- 
fined to her bed; yet the fact did not 
affect me overmuch. I had written from 
time to time, but hastily and without 
the love she had no doubt looked for. 
Now in my distress she was as always, 
steadfast, loving. Her letter should 
have touched me; I think, rather, that 
it only increased my bitterness by adding 
to my self condemnation. The reference 
to my Uncle, too, stirred thoughts that 
had better been left quiescent. I did 
not answer the letter. I went back to 
my brooding and lived in the resolve to 
revenge and re-establish myself when 
my term should have been served. 
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Time only hardened this resolve, 
though as the even days slipped by un- 
consciously I lost the energy of feeling 
and will which had at first made me suf- 
fer so intensely, yet kept me living and 
a quick soul. The habits of the prison 
wound themselves about me. It seemed 
that I had always been there, would al- 
ways remain. At times I was apathetic, 
at times sullen; more and more rarely 
did I sink to depths of desperate regret 
or rise on wings of hate to any large 
emotion. The stripes were sinking in. 


THEN one day, a day to be remember- 

ed through many weary months, Carol 
came. I was far from expecting her. In 
the twisted glass of my mind I had seen 
her holding her skirts aloof, lifting her 
eyebrows as did the others when my 
name was spoken. How great was the 
injustice of this surmise a glance at her 
face, when I came before her, showed. 
She seemed frankly glad to see me, 
cheery and natural and, I thought, beau- 
tiful as a vision. 

“Mercy,” she cried, at sight of my 
face, “you musn’t make a tragedy of it. 
That will never do.” 

“You can hardly expect me to be 
cheerful,” I said. 

“Why not?” she asked. “Now please,” 
she added quickly, “don’t think me flip- 
pant or unfeeling. You know I’ve had 
misfortunes too—and I know that one’s 
attitude counts for so much. Of course 
it’s hard—dreadfully! But surely cheer- 
fulness is desirable. Surely one should 
strive for a courageous acceptance of 
one’s lot.” 

“T have not, I think, lacked in cour- 
age,” I said stiffly. “I’m not beaten. I 
will yet, mark my words, win back what 
I have lost.” 

“Have you lost so much?” she asked 
gently. 

“Why,” I said astonished, “Suecess was 
mine. I had reached the goal all the 
world strives for—” 

“Oh, the world! You mean the stupid 
narrow world of self-seekers that you 
have known here in the city. Don’t you 
know that there is a larger world where- 
in millions of souls, unconsidered by your 
little set, strive toward satisfactions and 
rewards of which your world knows 
nothing?” 

“I’m afraid, Carol, that is an illusion. 
Humanity is no such noble thing—” 

“It is a conviction I have. If it is an 
illusion I have the courage of that illus- 
ion. I will live and die in the belief that 
humanity is at bottom lovable and of 
brave ideals—that it needs only to be 
free to make those ideals real and 
acknowledged of all men. Perhaps we 
differ here. It is a question of view- 
point. Have you never thought 
of success as an attitude, of achievement 
as a state of mind, of defeat as a lesson? 

ee It sounds rather preachy, but 
I can’t help but feel, my friend, that this 
experience of yours—if you accept it 
and take profit from it—‘s going to prove 
the very best thing that ever happened 
to you.” 

“Why, Carol! Do you not know that 
for years I have worked to gain what 
has been snatched from me in an in- 
stant? You surely cannot consider the 
position and the property I had, things 
of slight value. You cannot, ho matter 
what you believe, deny that speaking 


practically one must have money to 
live—” 

“But one need not live for money!” 

*And consider that through the 
scheming of one man I trusted I am be- 
come a criminal in the eyes of all men!” 

“Not in your own eyes,” said Carol 
quickly. “Nor in the eyes of—some 
others. No man can be truly dishonored 
who does not know himself dishonorable. 
And no man should be utterly unhappy 
who has friends to believe in his essential 
worth. It is because I believe 
you are true-hearted, if you would but 
trust your heart, that I speak this way 
to you, that I am your friend.” 

“T think, Carol,” I said, “that what 
was my heart is dead.” 

“Oh, no; for you still live. 
Someday your heart will waken, you will 
look back on this time as on another life, 
you will make peace with your God—” 

“God!” I scoffed, “God! Who be- 
lieves in God nowadays? That is an- 
other illusion, fostered by fools or by 
those who profit therefrom. 
Religion! The Church! Doesn’t every- 
one know that religion is just a tradition 
or a habit? That our churches are just 
fine buildings set up to house an out- 
worn superstition—that our preachers 
are paid to tell those who support them 
what will entertain or pleasantly emotion- 
alize them for the moment? Why, they 
have no power! Men with money and 
influence run things nowadays. Every- 
body wants money and influence. It’s 
what makes life worth living—” 

“Did you find it so?” 

I was silent. I remembered the un- 
accountable periods of depression that 
had grown more frequent even as my 
career approached its zenith. I remem- 
bered the doubts that had one time come 
to me, of the very divinity of the great 
god Success. Yet those had been only 
moods! Through losing what I then held 
secure I was now able to determine all 
that it had meant to me. No, my re- 
solve was unalterable, my ideal sound! 
Success was still the highest good—and I 
would win it back. 

“T was not in all ways happy,” I said 
at length in answer to Carol’s query, 
“but no one is. I do not find this life 
here preferable to the life I led.” 

Carol sat gazing out of the little bar- 
red window that was our outlet on the 
day. Her face was grave and tears were 
near her eyes. 

“We mustn’t quibble,” she said at 
length. “If I could only make you see 
what I know,’ she went on earnestly. 
“Iam so sure! But that one cannot do 
—each must live his own life, and find 
his own soul. I can only hope : 
Shall I tell you,” she said impulsively, 
“what I think about God? How I know 
Him?” 

“Yes, please do!” 

“It seems so simple to me,” she began 
slowly, “I do not think of God as we 
were taught in childhood to think of 
Him—as a personality—a being with a 
beard and a world-shaking voice, seated 
somewhere far behind the clouds upon a 
golden throne, surrounded by white- 
winged angels. To me his God ‘s made 
known to each of us only by the words 
of that still small voice that rises in the 
heart. To me God is the X quantity in 
each man—the mystic source from which 
springs vision, honor, hope, loving kind- 


ness—all those impulses and ideas that 
deny the brute and lead the race onward 
toward a nobler divinity.” 

She paused a moment. 

“God has too often and too long been 
made the asset of a monopoly—a trusti- 
fied God. Religion must become demo- 
cratic as surely as must governments if 
we are individually and together to set 
our feet upon the straight forward road. 

“The church then will not be a elub 
or a weapon weilded by the few—but a 
communion of spirits desirous of find- 
ing God and of cherishing and maintain- 
ing the idea of God each has discovered 
and defined for himself, according to his 
own true convictions arrived at through 
the best use of the heart and brain 
vouchsafed him. We will then be follow- 
ers of Christ the great examplar in the 
highest sense—we will duplicate His most 
courageous act by finding—as did He— 
each one of us his own God, founding 
each one his own religion.” 

Carol ceased abruptly and gazed at 
me, gravely earnest. 

“Do you see?” she said, “Does what 
I’ve said mean anything to you?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “I think I see! [I 
will remember what you have said.” 

I was drawn for the moment from my- 
self and from the weariness of my heart. 
As I gazed into Carol’s eyes I shook with 
something akin to fear, but which held 
more of awe; for I seemed as on that 
night when I first met her to be gazing 
through her eyes into unfathomable 
space. A voice came from the space, 
a soundless, wordless voice from be- 
yond the confines of conscious thought. 
And the voice spoke words of comfort 
and cheer that soothed my suffering like 
the touch of cool hands. 

“Remember,” she said at parting, “in 
the days to come when the blue devils 
take you, that where the soul is free and 
the heart: ‘Stone walls do not prison 
make, nor iron bars a cage.’ ” 


I TRIED to recall and take strength 

from Carol’s words. But what I re- 
membered best and what helped me most 
thereafter was the sweet sound of her 
voice, the smiling face, the look in her 
eyes that reached my heart, my heart | 
thought was dead but which thrilled 
now night and day to the memories it 
held. 

If content or true peace was yet un- 
won, if misery dwelt with me in my cell, 
still a measure of comfort came from 
these thoughts, and my losses that had 
loomed so large before were less mo- 
mentous now. 

Laura’s divorce suit, undefended by 
me, was won, yet the news of this—or 
the rumor that she was shortly to marry 
Robert Carney—brought no bitter pang. 
I heard the definite statement of my 
bankruptcy without great emotion. 
Even when a pardon came (the work of 
Hugh Manning, I learned) and I was 
set free two years before the full end of 
my term, I was not deeply moved. 

When I left the jail at last I stepped 
out into the sunlight almost timidly. 
The world was cold and complex. I 
would put off my plans for a siege of the 
citadel of Success! I would go home 
first, home to my village and to my 
Mother! There was nothing I wanted 
now, nothing in all the world so much, 
as to look into the face of love. 
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being the hindrance it appears to be, is 
a very real help, since it has the con- 
stant tendency to push the hull up into 
the wind, so that. it may be said that 
Herreshoff yachts, when tacking, have 
the constant tendency to come up into 
the wind. It is that that makes them 
so quick in stays. Be it said also, right 
here that Mr. Adams has sailed every 
size boat the Herreshoffs have turned 
out, which means more than fifteen years 
of the finest experience that any yachts- 
man could have. Adams and the Res- 
olute seem to be as happy a combina- 
tion as it is possible to get. 

While the two big singlestickers were 
among the attractions of Larchmont 
race week, the real fun lay in the sail- 
ing of the one-design sloops, the Fifties 
and the Thirties. They are by tacit 
agreement sailed by amateurs, and the 
victory goes to the most skilled helms- 
man. The creation of these two classes 
has probably done more for American 
yachting than any other single move in 
many a year. There were fewer frills 
and sideshows connected with the Larch- 
mont regatta than usual this year, but 
the racing was excellent for the most 
part and although there were objections 
to the late start there was enough wind 
to prevent the too frequent drifting 
matches that used to abound on the 
Sound at this time of year. 

In the fifty-foot class the liveliest rac- 
ing was between the Ventura, owned and 


The Vanitie 
and the Grayling. 





sailed by George F. Baker, Jr., com- 
modore of the New York Yacht Club, 
and the Grayling, owned by J. P. Mor- 
gan. In the early part of the season the 
honors rested with the Ventura, but the 
Grayling carried off the series at Larch- 
mont, and the two seemed to be so even- 
ly matched that there probably will be 
more brilliant races between them in the 
course of the New York Yacht Club’s 
annual cruise that will start from New 
London. The cruise is to include a trip 
through the Cape Cod canal, which will 
be a boon to the smaller craft. In past 
years the Sound Schooners the yawls 
and other of the small, but handy racers, 
have suffered severely when forced to go 
the outside route. 

When it is remembered that Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock is in dry- 
dock and that there is no immediate 
prospect of international racing the 
turnout of 141 yachts on the last day of 
the Larchmont regatta seems remark- 
able. Yachtsmen explain it for the 
most part by saying that with no Amer- 
ica’s Cup race, the other trophies have 
become more important and the local 
rivalries keener. The Fifties and Thir- 
ties always have been popular, but never 
so much in the public eye as this year. 
They have raced over many courses that 
gave opportunity to follow the racing 
from the shore. The two big single- 
stickers will be seen in action later in 
the season off Sandy Hook, so that a 





man does not have to own a floating 
palace to get a glimpse of one of the 
most attractive sports in existence. 

There are eight Thirties in commis- 
sion this year, and they are very even- 
ly matched and all well sailed. Perhaps 
the most satisfying triumph to date was 
that of Ogden Mills Reid who owns and 
sails the Lena. Mr. Reid had the satis- 
faction of outsailing six other Thirties 
and the best of the Fifties—the latter on 
time allowance because of the difference 
in class—for the Bennett Cup, a trophy 
that has been in existence for more than 
forty years and that has been won from 
time to time by some of the famous 
sloops of the last half century of Ameri- 
can yachting. 

The tendency of the times is toward 
amateurism in yacht racing. The de- 
signer is less important nowadays, save 
only in the larger classes than the skip- 
per, and even in these classes the pro- 
fessional skipper is less and less in de- 
mand. E. Walter Clark’s beautiful 
schooner Irolita won a satisfying victory 
in the course of the Larchmont regatta. 

Just a last word dealing with statis- 
tics if these are really necessary to prove 
the unusual popularity of yachting this 
season. In the course of the week’s rac- 
ing at Larchmont there were a total of 
684 starters, including all classes, and of 
these fully 75 per cent were sailed by 
their owners. Surely a sign of healthy 
conditions, despite the European war. 
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The Condescending Man and the 


Obstructive Woman »y na:es barron perry 


ORE than a million men in the 
eastern part of the United States 
will soon be consulted as to wheth- 

er on future occasions of the sort their 
neighbors who are women shall also be 
consulted. It is a very personal matter, 
and as public issues go, a relatively sim- 
ple matter. Let us put it as concretely 
as possible. Your neighbor has asked 
that her voice be heard and that her 
will be counted in deciding some matter 
of general neighborhood policy, such, 
e. g. aS the construction of a new street. 
it so happens that this particular neigh- 
bor has a very lively interest in the mat- 
ter, being, let us say, the owner of prop- 
erty through which the projected street 
would pass. She asks you to consent to 
some change of procedure that will enable 
her to represent her own interest and to 
have her will count as oné among the rest. 
Your first impulse is to smile—the out- 
ward expression of your feeling of in- 
congruity. Such a smile is the restrained 
way of manifesting that delicate derision 
with which irregularity is greeted by the 
perfectly habituated. It is what remains 
when civilization has refined away the 
boorish laughter with which the natural 
man. condemns a breach of custom or 
departure from the familiar type. You 
have been used to settling affairs with 
men whose wives you have met only in 
those lighter pastimes known as “so- 
ciety,” 

But after the first shock the realities 
of the situation press upon you. Your 
neighbor’s request is irresistibly natural 
and reasonable. Unless you are a trained 
casuist you will not hesitate to admit her 
“right” to be heard and counted. It will 
come over you that her sex, while it af- 
fects the amenities and proprieties, has 
nothing to do with the merits of her 
claim. Has she a vital interest in the 
outcome? Has she a matured opinion? 
Is she capable of discussion? Then what 
under Heaven has her sex to do with it? 
Thus qualified she has made good her 
title to rule among the rest, even though 
she is a daughter of Eve. You will have 
no difficulty in recalling the names of 
several sons of Adam whose qualifications 
are more doubtful, but whose title is not 
challenged because it has been thought 
less dangerous to enfranchise one hun- 
dred whose title is doubtful than to 
disfranchise one whose title is clear. 
Better excessive liberality than the 
suspicion of tyranny. Out of such re- 
flections as these, if you are honest- 
minded and more concerned with the 
substance than with the form of the 
thing, there will grow a recognition of 
your neighbor as Fellow-Citizen. You 
will come to see that rights and interests 
and reasoned conviction are neither mas- 
culine nor feminine. You may even ac- 
custom your eyes to petticoats at the 
council-table, and your ear to the close 
succession of the words “votes” and “wo- 
men.” The impulse to smile may be for- 
gotten in an unself conscious effort to 


work out the common good. You will 
have found an association of minds and 
purposes where at first you saw only a 
bit of comedy. And when you meet 
your neighbor in that conference in 
which she registers her will among the 
rest, you may even have so far regained 
your composure as to be able to remove 
your hat. 

This, then, is the question. It is a 
neighborhood question between one 
human being and another. There are 
no immutable political axioms from 
which it can be argued. All of its 
realities, and all of the evidence that 
is germane and decisive are to be 
found in the concrete situation in which 
human interests and human minds are 
associated. To grasp the larger and 
vaguer issue, you must reduce it in scale 
and express it in terms of your own im- 
mediate community. “Rights” come into 
existence when human beings assert them 
and other human beings acknowledge 
them. The rights of women are now in 
the making; they are being generated by 
the natural and irresistible growth of 
practices and ideas to which we have 
long been committed. You cannot deny 
your neighbor; no man can deny his 
neighbor. In your act of acknowledg- 
ment your neighbor acquires a right; by 
such an acknowledgment repeated a mil- 
lion times, a whole social class is en- 
franchised. 


THs is a question between men and 

women, not between Man and Woman. 
Fach individual must translate it for 
himself into terms of his own personal 
relations. Recall to mind the wisest and 
best woman of your acquaintance. For- 
get convention and legalized usage, and 
remember only that she has interests as 
genuine as yours, purposes as broad and 
benevolent, and opinions that to her seem 
true even as do yours to you. She 
wishes to participate in the regulation 
of public policies in a community that is 
assumed to be self-governing. She pos- 
sesses interests that belong to the com- 
munity of interests which government is 
designed to promote; she has opinions 
and is able to express them in a polity 
that is founded on the principle of gov- 
ernment by discussion and agreement. It 
happens that you enjoy de facto political 
power and that it is only through your 
consent that she can represent her in- 
terests and make her opinion effective. 
When you present the case to yourself 
thus concretely and personally, are there 
no sentiments of justice and respect that 
instantly prescribe what shall be your 
course? Can you in the presence of such 
an individual, conscious of her interests, 
articulate in her judgment, soberly de- 
manding what she conceives to be her 
just rights, still wear upon your face that 
smile with which you dispose of the mat- 
ter in her absence? I, for one, cannot. 
I have no heart for banter and pleas- 
antry in the face of conscious and in- 


tentional seriousness. I could not carry 
it through. I should be overtaken with 
shame at my insolence. Or can you al- 
low your face to wear the aspect of of- 
fended taste? As for me, I cannot. The 
pathos of it is too intolerable. Can you 
in such a presence enter with conviction 
upon a discussion of the relation of 
abstract Right to abstract Woman? I 
could not go far without feeling that I 
was getting pedantic and irrelevant. I 
know so much better what I owe to this 
woman, than I or anybody else knows 
the ultimate philosophy of the ballot. 
Can you deny her from mere love of 
power? If so, you will not admit it. 
Tyranny must nowadays wear a mask. 
The honest tyrant who says “I have this 
power and I do not choose to divide and 
reduce it,” is obsolete. If he were not 
we should know how to deal with him. 
But he is masked, and unless we look 
sharp we shall not recognize him. He is 
most beguiling as The Condescending 
Man. It is worth while to know him 
well in that role, for thus disguised he 
is all about us, 

The Condescending Man is the self- 
conscious and self-constituted guardian 
of woman. If his carriage is a little 
pompous, if he is a little lacking in the 
qualities of comradeship, we must for- 
give him that since it comes of the very 
abundance of his virtue. He beams with 
good will and with gracious tolerance of 
the foibles of his ward. She may even 
bite and scratch, and he will spoil her. 
She may even protest that she does not 
want his guardianship, and he will for- 
give her; for how can she be expected to 
know what is good for her! He must 
be patient even when misunderstood, 
and must serve even the ungrateful 
against their will. If they but knew, 
how they would thank him. In the edi- 
torial columns of the New York Times 
he is positively magnanimous. “No up- 
right and decent man desires to with- 
hold from woman any privilege which 
will benefit her”—“any privilege,” mark 
you! Could any devotion be more per- 
fect? He will go out “into the ever- 
lasting scrimmage of life” in order that 
she may foster her “charm and tender- 
ness” at home, or radiate it in the clois- 
tered school-room. In these days of 
rough force The Condescending Man 
stands almost alone in his charity and 
considerate regard. He is benevolent 
through and through, and he doesn’t 
care who knows it. God bless him! No 
one with a heart in his bosom can re- 
main untouched at such a spectacle. It 
is little wonder that many of his grateful 
wards rise up and call him blessed, ask- 
ing no happier lot than to enjoy his 
protection, his caressing kindness, and 
the light of his infallible wisdom. 

It is ungracious to probe into the 
motives of benevolence. Such a disagree- 
able task can perhaps best be undertaken 
by his less inspired fellow-guardians who 
owe him no debt of gratitude. Let us 
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shake off the spell, and remember as 
vividly as we can just how it feels to be 
amiably but persistently treated as a 
ward, when one doesn’t want to be a 
ward. Every man has experienced the 
difficulty of getting his majority ac- 
knowledged by those who have long re- 
garded him as a child. There comes a 
time in every man’s life when what he 
wants is not indulgence or even provident 
care, but independence. This painful 
struggle, the inevitable and recurrent 
tragedy of father and son, is not over 
benefits withheld or bestowed, but over 
the rights to judge what are benefits. 
An adult is a person who is the acknowl- 
edged authority as to what he himself 
wants. He is willing to forfeit good will 
or even good deeds, for the sake of be- 
ing allowed to say for himself what is 
good. Such relations and such struggles 
occur in every association of older and 
younger men. There comes a time soon- 
er or later when benevolent paternalism 
is unduly prolonged, and becomes an in- 
tolerable restraint upon liberty. When 
such is the case the benevolent patron is 
in danger of having his feelings hurt. 
His misguided and belated providence 
can no longer be gratefully accepted, but 
must be firmly and regretfully over- 
thrown. 

Something of this sort, I take it, is 
involved in the present painful misun- 
derstanding between some men and some 
women. There are women who believe 
that they are grown up, and who are 
trying to get the fact acknowledged. 
They are not seeking what is good for 
them, but they would like to be re- 
garded as competent to decide what 1s 
good for them. Their most formidable 
obstacle is the man who is quite firmly 
convinced that he knows what is good 
for them. His intentions are good, and 
his habits of mind, inherited from the 
usage of the past, are quite inflexible. 
There arises the painful necessity of dis- 
regarding his good intentions, or even of 
resenting them in order to gain the main 
point. He on his part will find his 
habits of mind unsuited to the new re- 
lationship, and will cling to them in or- 
der to avoid awkwardness and loss of 
dignity. He will inevitably feel abused 
that his good intentions should not have 
been deemed sufficient. 


T THE risk of further injury to his 

feelings let us examine a little more 
closely into the motives of the Conde- 
scending Man. I do not want to be 
cynical—but why does he so insist upon 
his benevolence, even when it is so un- 
gratefully received? It is possible that 
there is some satisfaction in the provi- 
dent care of dependents, and that he be- 
comes aware of it, and clings to it at 
the moment when he is about to lose 
it? I strongly suspect that such is the 
case. Indeed upon careful introspection 
I am sure of it. A benign graciousness 
reciprocated by an attitude of grateful 
and trusting dependence and pervaded 
by a thoroughly good conscience, distils 
one of the most delicious of pleasures— 
a pleasure not to be abandoned without 
a struggle. It exists in forms far subtler 
than the rough triumph of a Petruchio; 
but it requires that Katharine shall be 
tamed and shall remain so. This same 
exquisite sentiment inspires those who 
regret the passing of the “good servant.” 
This departed blessing is a creature 


grateful for the advantages of “a refined 
home” (even though it happens to be 
somebody else’s home) and content to 
receive benefits selected and doled out 
by her acknowledged superiors. In the 
golden age of patronage men could pat- 
ronize domesticated women while they 
in turn could exercise their benevolence 
upon domesticated servants. And now 
the outlook for all patrons is bad, owing 
to the widespread and growing dislike 
of being patronized. The Condescending 
Man is fond of his condescension. - He 
cannot bear to give it up. He resists a 
change that will rob it of his object. The 
good old practice of deciding what is 
good for other people, of prescribing it 
and spooning it out with kindly smiles 
is in grave danger. It cannot possibly 
be carried on unless there is a being at 
hand who will open her mouth, swallow 
her sugared dose, and look pleased while 
she does it. It is a highly gratifying 
thing to exchange descending benevolence 
with ascending gratitude. The down- 
ward slant of condescension must en- 
counter the upward inclination of de- 
pendence. Otherwise it has no fulerum 
and can only waste itself in space. The 
horizontal interchange of friendship isn’t 
the same thing at all. Hence The Con- 
descending Man quite naturally, too 
naturally, goes about praising and pro- 
moting the object which he needs for 
the exercise of his condescension. 

I have tried to do justice to The Con- 
descending Man and to give him due 
credit for his good intentions. But I 
feel compelled to admit that he some- 
times appears in a less amiable ight. He 
has even been known to hint strongly 
that his indulgent care for women is a 
sort of compensation to them for their 
lack of political power. If they prefer 
to possess political power, then they must 
make up their minds to give up their 
immunity for military service and jury 
duty, their dower rights, their legal 
claims to support and to alimony, and 
the protection of their health by special 
factory laws. “Equal rights, equal 
duties,” says our editorial friend, by way 
of showing that even The Condescending 
Man can be firm if it should prove neces- 
sary. It might have been supposed that 
these “privileges” of women were based 
upon differences of physical strength and 
aptitude, and upon the peculiar services 
which women render to society by the 
bearing and rearing of children, and by 
the immediate care of the home. These 
have sometimes been regarded as duties 
quite “equal” to fighting and bread- 
winning. In that case the formula would 
have to be amended to read “equal 
rights, identical duties,” which is some- 
what less aximatic. In any case the 
principle of benevolence is here aban- 
doned for that of bargaining. And the 
bargain is proposed by the party that 
has the upper hand and believes itself 
to be in a position to dictate terms. Con- 
descension is here prescribing conditions, 
as though one were to say, “I will give 
you what I think is good for you, but 
only provided you will accept certain 
existing disabilities—I will give freely, 
but you must pay for it.” 

Indeed I fear that The Condescending 
Man’s code of manners, like his code of 
morals is tainted with the spirit of bar- 
ter. There are rumors that if women 
enjoy too many privileges he may feel 
compelled to sit in their presence with his 


hat on, by way of showing that the bar- 
gain is off. That is to say, courtesy rests 
on a tacit contract by which the re- 
cipient is bound to give up more sub- 
stantial advantages in return. “Ladies 
First” means that women are to be 
given precedence in non-essentials on the 
understanding that they yield it in es- 
sentials. They may sit in the drawing 
room or even the tram-car, provided 
they will confine themselves to the gal- 
lery in the hall of legislation. Such is 
the code of The Condescending Man. 
Now it is interesting to note, as a curi- 
ous social phenomenon, that some men 
in some parts of the world even practice 
courtesy to one another! This some- 
times goes even to the point of.the re- 
moval of hats and the yielding of pre- 
cedence in doorways and conversations. 
I am not sure that men do not sometimes 
offer their chairs to other men, even 
where there is no acknowledged inequal- 
ity. I note this fact because it suggests 
that courtesy might similarly be extend- 
ed to women even after their attainment 
of equal rights. But such a code can- 
not be reconciled with the philosophy of 
The Condescending Man, and I do not 
blame him for disregarding it. 


SUCH then is the first and most for- 

midable obstacle to the attempt of wo- 
men to acquire political power. The 
second obstacle is a product of the at- 
tempt itself, less formidable because es- 
sentially artificial and accidental. I re- 
fer to The Obstructive Woman. When 
this matter began to be agitated it was 
natural and proper to ask whether any 
considerable number of women actually 
wanted to vote. In other words, it was 
very generally assumed that a right of 
this sort should be acknowledged when 
it was earnestly and persistently and 
widely asserted. What was required first 
of all was an expression of opinion. It 
was desirable that those women who 
did not wish to vote should say so, and 
that they should even organize in order 
that such a disinclination should be 
brought to light wherever it existed. In 
canvassing opinion it is important to 
count the “noes” as well as the “ayes.” 
But organization and counter-organiza- 
tion has developed a contest in which the 
natural human desire to win has brought 
about an unconscious but very significant 
alteration of motives. The pro-suffrage 
organizations still represent as they did 
at the beginning the desire of some wo- 
men to vote. But the anti-suffrage or- 
ganizations no longer represent merely 
their members’ disinclination to vote, but 
a determination that those who are so 
inclined shall not succeed. Their first 
platform was: “We do not want it;” 
their present platform is: “They shall 
not have it.” Hence The Obstructive 
Woman. 

“Anti-suffrage” sounds like “anti- 
vivisection,” and is therefore misleading. 
It suggests that suffrage is something like 
vivisection, which is at least painful and 
injurious to its victims, and that opposi- 
tion to it is dictated by a misguided 
chivalry or sentimentality. So hard is 
it to believe that any body of persons 
would expend great effort to no end but 
that of obstruction. “Association Op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage” sounds like 
“Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals.” A visitor from Mars would 
not unnaturally suppose that “Woman 
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Suffrage” was some form of disease or 
social abuse, which tender-hearted and 
oublie-spirited persons were resolved to 
suppress. What would be his surprise 
‘o learn that it was a boon, a privilege, 
eagerly craved by the only persons im- 
nediately affected, and opposed by other 
ersons whose will no one is proposing 
o constrain. It is as though the un- 
jusical should organize for the preven- 
on of concerts among the musical, or 
1e indifferent should announce their op- 
osition to the fulfilment of desire. That 
\rs. Arthur M. Dodge, President of the 
ational Association Opposed to Woman 
affrage, should not want to vote is 
proper enough, but not especially signifi- 
nt. That Miss Katharine B. Davis, 
ymmissioner of Correction in New York 
ity, and head of a department number- 
g between six and seven hundred vot- 
s, should not be allowed to vote, de- 
ite her wish to do so, is highly 
mificant. It is a sharp challenge to 
isting political usage in the name of 
e existing political creed. But that 
rs. Arthur M. Dodge should seek to 
‘event Miss Katharine B. Davis from 
voting is preposterous. It would be in- 
lible if it were not the familiar fact. 
can only be accounted for by sup- 
sing that what is essentially obstruc- 
n is warmed by the passion for vic- 
‘y and idealized by the sentiment of 
‘alty. Obstruction has acquired the 
‘nity of a Cause. 
The Obstructive Woman is a disquiet- 
+ social and political phenomenon and 
nplicates what would otherwise be a 
mparatively s'mple issue. I may say 
‘once that I should be wholly opposed 
compelling The Obstructive Woman 
vote. Fortunately, that is not con- 


templated. To some, however, it might 
seem a doubtful policy to permit her to 
vote. Certainly her will in this matter, 
her impulse to oppose rather than to pro- 
mote, her inexplicable preference of a 
manager when there are other equally 
good beds to lie on—this does tend to 
disqualify her. In her present mood she 
is obviously unsuited to the temper of 
democratic institutions. I do not despair 
of her, however. She has acquired val- 
uable political experience; and has dem- 
onstrated her possession of political apti- 
tude. She is both able and willing to 
make her. voice heard, and to render her 
will effective. That she should have 
devoted these gifts to obstruction rather 
than construction, to repression rather 
than liberty, may fairly be regarded as 
an accident. The very fatuousness of 
her efforts is a sign of her courage and 
resolution, of her love of power and of 
her determination to see a thing through 
when she has once undertaken it. I be- 
lieve that she has proved her capacity 
for citizenship, and that when the pres- 
ent confusion of motives is dispelled, 
after the struggle is over, she will take 
her place nobly among the rest. I hope, 
therefore, that even The Obstructive 
Woman will not be disfranchised. 

The Condescending Man and The Ob- 
structive Woman are the two most in- 
teresting by-products of this latest 
political revolution. They are character- 
istic of the phase of struggle and read- 
justment. They become innocuous the 
moment they are seen to be what they 
are. Meanwhile they exert power be- 
cause they observe the simpler issue and 
muddle the minds of well-meaning per- 
sons. Their strongest ally is that pecu- 
liar nervous irritability which we proud- 


The ‘Two Prayers 


By WILLIAM PINKNEY LAWSON 


A YOUTH stood with uplifted arms and faced the 


rising run. 


“OQ God” he prayed, with earnest eyes, “Ere my 


short day be done, 


O God of power, grant me power! 


grant strength 


O God of strength, 


To forge my way to fame, to claim a conqueror’s crown 


at length; 


Til when death’s shadow creeps anear my 


show on high 


name may 


Peerless amid earth’s mightiest—then could I gaily die!” 


A man, still strong, but tuned by care, by tempering sor- 


row tried, 


Knelt, ere he slept, in humbleness, a spirit purified. 


“Grant, God of Love,” he murmured low, 


the power to love, 


“grant me 


The power to lighten tired hearts, the power cold hearts 


to move 


To sense compassionate, and ere my working soul takes 


flight, 


Let me forget myself, to wake sun-startled by Thy 


light!” 





ly acknowledge as “the American sense 
of humor.” It is an almost irresistible 
impulse to giggle at superficial incon- 
gruities, and ignore the deeper tragic 
forces that are working beneath. It tes- 
tifies to an uncanny instinct for the in- 
congruous and its almost morbid fas- 
cination for us. But though the incon- 
gruous be comic, the incongruity of the 
comic itselfi—laughter out of place, is 
not comic. There is nothing more pain- 
ful, more empty, or more blind. For- 
tunately the impulse to laugh is inhibited 
by direct personal relations. It needs to 
merge and hide itself in the crowd. Hence 
the realities of this issue are most sober- 
ly as well as most clearly presented in 
the confrontation of the individual with 
his neighbor. It behooves everyone who 
would judge wisely and fairly to ob- 
serve them there. One may then trans- 
fer to women at large those attitudes of 
tolerance and respect, and those rela- 
tions of fellow-service and common will 
which constitute the only tolerable bond 
between one adult human be?ng and an- 
other. 
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Louis Guenther, K. M. H. 
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The False God 


By Harry PoMERANTZ 
Pools GOLD is a masterpiece. Its 
name couldn’t be more to the point. 
May there be many succeeding chapters 
to it. 

I only wished that I had come across 
such a book at least five years ago when 
I left college. It sure shows up the false 
standards set before young people. 

If only more of the periodicals, par- 
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in which I am making farm mortgages, has 
soil as black and rich as any; three great 
railroad systems are fighting for business; 
the best blood of our land is still moving 
in. Thus all conditions make for steady 
growth in values. And Harper’s Weekly 
or your own banker will look me up and 
ascertain for you that no client has ever 
lost a dollar through me. 


Please send for booklet No. 708. 
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ticularly those owned by Hearst, would 
contain a few such stories deprecating 
the false God of monetary Success, how 
it would help to uplift the race. This 
could also apply to the moving-picture 
and legitimate drama. 

With best wishes for the fulfilment of 
Harper’s WEEKLY’s apparent mission of 
helping to disperse truth, love and jus- 
tice throughout the land. 

Douglas, Arizona. 


How Long Will Bryan Stay? 


By J. S. Stamps 

MORE than once after reading your 

- editorials on the great war, and 
noting your attitude toward Germany, I 
have felt that I must have to give vent 
to my feelings by writing you to stop 
your magazine (I mean quit sending it 
to me) but I freely forgive you all since 
reading what you have to say about 
grand old Bryan. 

After reading the frothy vaperings of 
the muzzled, prostituted press, your 
wise, fair words are as healing ointment. 
Your justice to Bryan will “hide a mul- 
titude of sins.” 


Until the decalogue shall pass away 

And truth and virtue all decay 

And wrong and intrigue have full sway 

’Till then shall grand old Bryan stay. 
Seymour, Iowa. 


Gott Mitt Uns 


By Cornett T. Stark 

HEN characteristic German treach- 

ery circumvented President Wil- 
son’s policy of an embargo on arms ship- 
ments to Mexico, your average German 
vented his satisfaction at the strategy 
of the Captains of the Ypiranga and the 
Bavaria when news of the landing of 
munitions at Puerto, Mexico was re- 
ceived. American soldiers were placed 
more in jeopardy thereby, but business 
in German war supplies was made to 
prosper, the next after divine lordship, 
what compares with business! To them 
the end justified the means. 

But, when a turn in events came 
whereby Germany wanted to buy con- 
traband of the U. S. and was power- 
less to do so, what was so opportune as 
the baby act, the squeal of “injured in- 
nocence?” Being prevented by the 
allies from purchasing of us, they cry 
aloud: “You are making possible the 
killing of Germans when you sell muni- 
tions to the Allies!” Too bad, but con- 
sistent with Germany’s own precedent. 
The overbearing manners of the thrifty 
and “peace loving” German seems to be 
a heritage from the original terrorists 
who devasted by assumed divine right 
as described in First Chronicles, IV, 38- 
43. “These mentioned by their names 
were princes in their families: and the 
house of their fathers increase greatly. 

And they found fat pasture and 
good, and the land was wide, and quiet, 


and peaceable; for they of Ham ha 
dwelt there of old. And these writte 
by name came in the days of Hezeki: 
king of Judah, and smote their tent 
and the habitations that were four 
there, and destroyed them utterly un:, 
this day, and dwelt in their rooms: k: 
cause there was pasture there for the 
flocks.” It seems that in the case of ti 
commercial expansionist, facts have | 
create their own logic. “Gott mit Une 

Los Angeles, Caij 


The Flag 


By J. H. NewMarxk 


_, when the Stars and Strip 
are nearer and dearer to us than 
any time in the history of our belofy 
nation, it is almost a sin to displafy 
tattered and soiled flag on any buil 













bolic of lack of attention, care and 
votion. 

You see frayed and soiled flags ev 
where. 

I am sorry to say I have noticed t 
on public buildings. This should no 
especially at a time like this, when 
country is passing through an impor 
international crisis. 

Bullet holes and battle scars are 
only excuses for a tattered flag; ti 
we revere for all ages. 

Kokomo, ‘{n¢ 


The Seamen’s Bill 


By A. B. FarquHar } 


[ HAVE iust found time to read fo 
article upon a merchant marine, } 
late number of Harper’s WEEKLY. lft | 
calculated to do great harm. Am Jac 
personally interested in ships, but | 
been a shipper for nearly 60 years jan 
an exporter for about half a century, dn 
have made a study of shipping corjd 
tions. Have been a strong advocate} < 
the revival of the American Merchjr 
Marine. Having learned the trade ths 
self in the factory in which I afterwar 
became a partner, I have the advantag 
of understanding working conditions an 
the attitude of workingmen and the 
necessities thoroughly, indeed have mad 
a study of the subject all my life, an 
feel the deepest interest in the welfar 
of workingmen. Nothing could be mor 
degrading to the American workingme! 
who are the bone and sinew and ultimat 
hope of the country, than making pet 
sioners of them. That we do in the « 
called full crew law, which Governc 
Hughes honored himself in vetoin; 
where men are paid for doing nothin; 
as you would discover if you would e 
amine the matter personally as I hav 
They wish to extend this same system t 
our merchant marine. The result is a 
ready that our lake traffic is being inte! 
fered with and will probably die awa 
or go into the hands of the Canadian 
that our Pacific mail steamship lines a1 
being taken off. We have but one vesst 
now running to the Orient. The labe 
leaders in this case, as in many other 
are killing the goose for the golden eg: 
Under pretense of assisting the seame! 
they deprive them of a job altogethe 
which in these times of depression, whe 
so many are out of employment, is ver 
unfortunate. 
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There 's a great deal of nonsense talk- 
ed about the American standard of liv- 
ing. That standard depends largely 
upon the economy and good management 
of the individual. Some of my employ- 
ces prosper, educate their children and 
buy their homes, although receiving the 
same wages as others who live poorly 
and are always in debt. This seamen’s 
bill, which business and other interests 
familiar with it are antagonizing, is 
wholly pernicious, without a redeeming 
feature. It will not add to the safety 
of vessels any more than the full crew 
bill does to the safety of the traveling 
public, and it will so serious'y add to the 
expense as to drive much of our com- 
merce into foreign lands. The idea of 
taxing the people in order that this loss 
may be made up is, to speak mildly, 
illogical. The bi!l should be repealed, 
and if you understood the matter as I 
do you wou'd advocate its repeal, more 
in the interest of the seamen than of 
any other class. No mercantile marine 
in the world’s history has been built up 
by subsidies other than reasonable sub- 
ventions for carrying the mails. 

If you want to benefit the working- 
men, encourage economy, attack the 
drink habit, which is the greatest curse 
upon labor. The money wasted in alco- 
hol, which is a poison and should be 
wholly suppressed, if saved would en- 
able the workmen to own most of the 
business enterprises of the country with- 
in ten years. The statement of some 
socialists that the majority of the earn- 
ings go to capital, and that manufactur- 
ers might all pay larger wages, are 
pernicious in the last degree, proved by 
the fact that the majority of manufac- 


turers who start business fail, and those 
who succeed rarely earn more than 20 
per cent upon the amount paid labor. 
For instance, Mr. Carnegie’s total wealth 
does not amount to a net of 20 per cent 
upon the amount that he has paid out 
in labor, including the interest on such 
amounts invested of course, and it may 
be added that under his wise managc- 
ment laborers have received more than 
they would have got had the business 
been turned over to them to manage 
themselves. Upkeep and interest on in- 
vestment, of course, would have to be 


deducted from their earnings. They 
never consider that. As a ru'e the man- 
ufacturer pays all he can afford. If he 


did not, competition would soon force 
him to do so. Many of them now are 
running their works at a loss. Profit 
sharing of course should be the rule, and 
will be the rule when workmen become 
more intelligent and save enough to be 
ready to shoulder losses as well as re- 
ceive profits. Many manufacturers now 
would be quite content to give their 
workmen thcir total net profits in order 
to maintain their plants in efficient con- 
dition. If the drink habit could be 
abolished, I would expect eventually to 
see workmen as a rule own the factories, 
receiving all the profits, less a proper 
salary paid the management, which is 
essential to their earnings. 

You make reference to the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S. That organ- 
ization, of which I have the honor to be 
Vice-President and Director, does not 
directly advocate measures. It is the 
mouthpiece of business men of the coun- 
try, and speaks through its system of ref- 
erenda. This seamen’s bill was necessar- 


ily placed in referendum at the request 
of constituent members, and I believe the 
vote will be overwhelmingly in favor of 
its repeal. 

York, Pa. 


The Layman’s License 


By Gerorce W. GoLer 

HEN laymen attempt to write for 

magazines the editors must be as 
greatly amused as we health men are 
when we read such articles as “The Germ 
War” in your issue of July 10th, where 
the author in his article starts a plague 
epidemic by launching concealed glass 
tubes filled with plague germs on to the 
trenches of the enemy. If he had sup- 
plied a few fleas to carry plague germs 
the epidemic might have succeeded; but 
even then it wou!d have been doubtful. 
Or, if he had shot arrows dipped in 
plague organisms into the bodies of the 
enemy he might have succeeded. Merely 
to rain down plague organisms on the 
enemy would hardly meet with the de- 
sired result. 

I just write this note because I am in- 
terested in giving to the public a fairly 
exact statement of facts concerning the 
dissemination of disease. Plague is not 
known to be spread save through the 
operation of fleas carrying the plague 
baccilli. 

I believe the value of correct state- 
ments in such stories as written by Wal- 
ter C. Kiplinger is very considerable. 

I have been a reader of Harper’s 
WEEKLY since the first number under 
the new management, and am much in- 
terested in your success. 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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What greater FLEXIBILITY can you get 





than 1 to 60 miles per hour on high? 


With a full load of passengers, the Haynes ‘‘ Light Six”’ will pick up and maintain a 
speed of 60 miles per hour—yet you can throttle it down and creep along silently 
and smoothly at one mile per ‘hour on high—slower than a walk. 


Press the foot throttle, and the car picks up and gets away instantly. It has made 
30 miles per hour in 714 seconds from a standing start. No matter how suddenly 
you open the throttle, you can’t choke the high ‘speed motor of the 


HAYNES ‘Licnt s[X Sid 


You can climb hills on high, with turns so sharp 
that the car must be slowed down, without touch- 
ing the gear shift lever. 

Not only is the Haynes motor a high speed motor, 
but it develops that wonderful pulling power, that 
ability to hang on at the lower speed:—and that is 
flexibility ! 





Model 34—5-passenger Touring Car (illustrated) . 


And don’t overlook Haynes appearance, upkeep, 
economy, durability. In finish and workmanship, _ : 
the Haynes “Light Six” does not suffer by com- 
parison with cars of the highest price consideration. 
Its upkeep is notably economical. Has averaged 
18 to 22 miles per gallon of gasoline, 7500 miles 
to a set of tires, 400 miles to a quart of oil. 


$1385 





In Canada, duty paid $1825 j 
Model 34—3-passenger “So-Sha-Belle” Roadster. .$1485 ' 
In Canada, duty paid $1955 
Model 35—7-passenger Touring Car............ $1495 
In Canada, duty paid $1975 
All prices f. o. b. Kokomo, Ind. 


See the Haynes—ride in it—know its flexibility—its performance—its high class in every detail—and 
we will leave it to your own judgment if it doesn’t deserve its name “America’s Greatest Light Six.” 





If you do not know the nearest dealer handling the Haynes, we will gladly inform you. 
Catalog with complete specifications on request. 


| The Haynes Automobile Company 


67 South Main Street Kokomo, Indiana 
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